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The last thing at Night, the first in the Morning. | 
NESTL#’s Foop gives healthful sleep, builds firm, strong 
flesh and bone, and is safe. 


NESTLE’s Foop does zo¢ require the addition of cow’s milk. a 


Water only is needed in preparation for use. 
The danger of disease being conveyed through the 
medium of cow’s milk should be thoughtfully consid- - 
ered, when choosing a food for your baby. : 


Consult your doctor about Nestlé’s Food, and send to 
us for a large — can, and our book ‘The Baby.”’ 
both of which will be sent free on application. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., New York. 
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READY THIS WEEK 
**The Text-Book of the New Reformation” 


MUNICIPAL 
REFORM MOVEMENTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Wo. IlowE ToLMAN, Ph.D.,-Secretary of 
The City Vigilance League, N. Y. Intro- 
ductory chapter by Chas. H. Parkhurst,D.D., 
President of The City Vigilance League. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Part I. The Civic Renaissance. 

Part II. Municipal Reform Movements. 

Part III. Movements for Civic Betterment. 

Part IV. Women’s Work in Municipal Reform. 

Part V. The City Vigilance League ; its Origin, Growth, 
Object, Administrative Policy, and Methods. 


tion, the” Text-Book of whi y welcome. I know 
of no one so well fitted ~y celaes such a work as Dr. 
To olman. e book will give an impetus to the move- 
ment.”’—Jos1AH STRONG. 


Life-Power 
r, Character, Culture, and Conduct.. Bang Rev. ARTHUR 
PIERSON, 0, cloth, 


The topics treated include : s, “Amusements, A 
Purpose in Life, Industry, Ideals, etc. 


Topical Outlines 


of Bible Themes. An Illustrative Scripture Reference 
Book and Selected Concordance to the more 
tant Passages ed Scripture. By Rev. G. S. Bowgs 
ee tural treatment of the t important 
comp a most im 
of: the. Bible, with teaching, illustration, applica- 
on, etc. 


Demon Possession 


and Allied Themes. An Inductive Study. 
Introduction b 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The. of study of the subject, and is 
enhanced in value he most Somnpeate Pathological, 
Bibliographical, and {ndexes 


A. J. Gordon’s Last Book 


THE MINISTRY. OF THE SPIRIT. B 
Gorpon, D.D. Rev. B. Meyer, 


““ Dr. Gordon’s tone was published on the day of 
his death. | It tes his mature convictions upon a mat- 
ter which had engrossed his thought for many years. 
In depth of spiritual insight we comet if it is surpassed 
by any work on this topic.”’—7he Watchman. 


lin- 


THIRD EDITION 


‘Chinese Characteristics 


By ArtHuR H, Smitu. With 16 full-page original illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, $2. 

** Cannot be praised too highly.‘’—7%e /ndependent. 

** Not only one of he ‘ohheae analyses and portrayals of 
the’Chinese character, but on the whole one of the most 
judicial. Twenty-two years’ residence amongt e people, 
with command of their language. bh mae enab Mr. Smit 
to see them as the 20m 

** A completely study. The A advance. 

best book on the Chinese people.”’ Bx 

aminer. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


Diratien New York: 112 Fifth Avenue 
this paper CHicaco: 148 & 150 Madison Street. 
y Toronto: 140 & 142 Yonge Street. 


The Leading 
Hymn and Tone Books, 


FOR CHURCHES. 


The New Laudes Domini, the 
Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson's latest and 
‘best—supplied to churches at the lowest 
possible price. The success of the day. | 


FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


Laudes Domini for the Prayer- 
Meeting, containing the very best 
hymns and tunes for the purpose — beau- 
tifully printed—new type — handsome 
cloth binding, 50 cents in quantities,’ 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Laudes Domini for the Sun- 
day-School. Recommended by Bish- 
op Vincent, Rev. Dr. Rainsford, Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, Rev. Dr. Schauffler —alZ 
denominations uniting on it. ‘*A perfect 
book.’’ 50 per cent. more matter than 
others. Cloth, 35 cents in quantities. - 


Books for Responsive Reading. 


Write for particulars and samples. Best 
books, lowest prices, two millions sold. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


* The new civic patrjotiem | ing ina new 


‘Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 


New Work by Prof. Baldwin, of Princeton. 
Mental Development in — 
the Child and the Race 


METHODS AND PROCESSES 


By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D., Stuart Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Psychology, Princeton 
College. 8vo, cloth, $2.60 net. 

This interesting volume deals with such topics as In- 
fant and Race Psychology, Child Study, Infants’ Move- 
ments, Conscious Imitation, Distance and Color Percep- 
tion by Infants, Origin of Attention, Motor Attitudes and 
Expressions, etc. 


Rational Building : 


The Article “Construction” of the Dictionnaire 
Raisonné del’ Architecture Frangaise. By E. E. 
_VIOLLET-LE-Duc. Translated by George Mar- 
tin Huss, Architect. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, $3.90. 


po hey high value to architects, archzologists, and general 
readers 


A Timely oul Practical Book on the 
Currency. 


Honest Money 


By ARTHUR I. FONDA. 12m0, cloth, $1.00. 


‘*A thoughtful discussion of the financial problem, 


based on a plea for the complete divorcement of our 
money system from the systems of other countries, and 
an argument in particular against the gold standard.’’— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


The Aims of Literary Study 


By Hi1rRAM Corson, A.M., LL.D., Professor of 
English Literaturein Cornell University. 18mo, 
gilt top, 75 cents. 

** Never before, perhaps, was the idea of literary edu- 
cation lifted to so high a plane and so successfully carried 
over from the realm of the purely intellectual into the 
region of the spiritual. Great is the power and persua- 
siveness of this little book.” —N. Y. Odserver. 


The “lis Library”—First Issue. 
Tryphena in Love 


By WALTER RAYMOND, author of ** Love and 
Quiet Life,” ‘*Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” 
etc. Illustrated by J. Walter West. 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 

Full of freshness and life, of vivid touches of local 


color and picturesque details, while written with the: 


tenderness, sympathy, and artistic discernment that have 
made the author’s early work famous. 


‘dreamer, and a poet, . 
san optimism sweet ands serene.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


On Combines, Trusts, and Monopolies. 


| Trusts, or Industrial Combina- 


tions and Coalitions in 
the United States 


By ERNST VON HALLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The author’s point of view in dealing with this inter- 
esting and important subject is not controversial, but 
elucidatory and impartial—seeking not to take sides for 
or against ‘‘combines,”’ still less to pass judgment on 
them from a moral standpoint. 


A Naturalist’s Rambles in New E ngland. 


From a New England Hillside 


Notes from Underledge. By WILLIAM POTTS. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, 
gilt top, 75 cents. 

** Rural life is the altar of the author’s worship. Its 
stilly atmosphere, the melodious character ofits voices, 
the magnetic charm of its companionship, its silent and 
deep confidences, ... . every aspect it presents to the 
spirit through the sense, is woven into the pattern of the 
writer’s delicate, dainty thought.”— Boston Courier. 


Fourth Edition of Marion Crawford's 
New Novel. 


‘The Ralstons 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Katharine 
Lauderdale,” Saracinesca,’”’ *“*Don Orsino,”’ 
etc. 2vols., 12mo, Buckram, $2.00. 

‘* As a story pure and simple, *‘ The Ralstons’ fascinates 
and enchains. . . . Acharming and absorbing story.’’— 
Boston 7vraveller. 

‘The book is admirably written ; it contains passages 
full of distinction ; it is instinct with intensity of purpose; 
the characters are drawn with a living touch.””—London 
Daily News. 

‘* Mr. Crawford is doing for the New York tamily of 
Lauderdale what he has already done for the princely 
Koman house of Saracinesca.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


The Melancholy of 
Stephen Allard 


A Private Diary. Edited by GARNET SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
‘* Full of the finest and most suggestive thought.’’— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
‘* A book that will appeal to the order of minds that 
seek for solace in ‘ Amiel’s Journal.’ ”’— Boston Beacon. 
‘* On every page there is a luminous evidence of the 
author’s rare gifts of a He is a thinker,a 
. the ‘ melancholy’ tending to 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


some oftho latest and best Music publications are: 


won first prize a1 the elsh National Eistedfodd 


of 1898. Price, $ 

A Sacred Cantata by T. Mee 
Saul of Tarsus, Pattison, a well known Eng- 
lish composer. Price, 50 cents. 


. Two Hours Practice for Violinists, 


First 20 Lessons for Violin Playing. 
ceedingly valuable works for Violin studen 
by the eminent Leandro Cam- 
panari., Price of each book $ 


Mathews’Graded Materials 

By W. 8. B. Mathews. kg be published in four vol- 

bene = of two grades each ols.1 and 2 are now 
Price of each $1. 00 per copy. 


Son for Part 3 
aluable collection | of te prepared by 
é. F. Sank ermann. 
J. 
The High School ‘ideal 
lection Schools. Price, 7 cents. 


lininstructor 
ap t Mando! work of its kind now 
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QUA Desk FREE 


WITH A Bll de Box OF “SWEET HOME SOAP 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
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Parisian Novelties | 
for Spring Dresses 


38 Cases ot New Crepons, just received. Elegant varieties, in all the latest crinkles and crushed effects. 
Crepons in puffed stripes, in all the new and desirable Spring Colors. The largest stock of Crepons at lowest prices. 


James McCreery & Co. 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


cin = |Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Rainproof 


bie a8 SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 
Binding. | 


It keeps HARNESS DEPT. | NEW GROCERY DEPT. 


You can save 50 per cent. in many instances Finest quality stewing Prunes; large fruit, fine 
by purchasing your harness here. flavor ; average count, 60 prunes Ib., 19 cts. 2-Ib. car 


dry and whole.” 


ton. 
Finest quality Turkish Figs—large, handsome 
Buggy harness, first-class, Figs, in cts. 
9 50 Fine quality kome-made Preserves—Peaches or 
Pears—packed in heavy syrup with scrupulous care 
| 2 and up. —42 cts. jar. 
2 Genuine French Sardines—“ French,” not “* Portu- 
One of the & Bias Runabout harness, first-class, guese ”—packed in pure olive oil—11 cts. can. 
famous ° ites 00 Chotoe quality extra shore, No. 1 Gloucester Mack- 
eiveteen * ! erel, $1.43 per 10-lb. kit. 
and up. Finest quality Columbia River Salmon Steaks— 
Skirt Bindin gs. | one solid piece cut from tenderloin of the fish—can 
A set of the’ S. H. & M."' miniature figures show- Light driving Harness, Genuine Rubber be — hot or cold—18 cts. for 1-lb. flat can—$2.10 
ing the latest Parisian costumes. with Booklet on* How Trimmed, age * ote 


i 'vt,’’ mat Finest quality Barataria Shrimp, enclosed in bags, 
to Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 10c. 11 stamps. 50 00 the, 20 $2.60 


66 » Finest quality Canada Lobsters, enclosed in parch- 
and up. paper, tal and pieces only; nothing finer ; 
.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 25 cts. Ib. flat can, $2.90 doz. 

4 wa Fine Whips, Dandy Brushes, Blankets, and Fine quality N. Y. State Sugar Corn, sweet, tender, 
all stable articles at the same low proportion. | milky, white; solid pack and a great bargain at 9 
For example, we have cts. can, $1.02 dozen ; $2.00 Case 2 doz. 
¢ can, $1.1 
Stable Blankets from 65 cts. up. 


Appropriate Easter Gifts 


No. 94, Prayer-Book Clasp, 60 cts. ; 
Two to one address for $1.00. 


Any article sent safely, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. Money refunded if 
unsatisfactory. 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘ G,’’ 72 pages 

| with beautiful illustrations of 800 small 
articles in Sterling Silver, including 
Prayer-Book MarkersYand other nov- 
elties for Easter. 


DANIEL LOW 


SILVERSMITH 


66 
Spoon” | we periver aroceries, BY EXPRESS, FREE OF CHARGE. 
gg Spoon, as shown, 
With same pipin bowl, ®1.25; 4 
Gp THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
In ten to fifteen minutes 
the table by using Beardslev’s 
| C a sh least possible time and 
O trouble is caused in the 


ba WITHIN 100 SHIPPING MILES 
With gold cond #1.50. 
th gold bow], ®1.50. 
TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
] Ss Picked-up” Codfish, Fish 
e ] ey Balls or Fish Cream can be 
Shredded Codfish. The 
preparation, and the cost is reduced to a minimum. No odor, no boil-. 


in Sterling Silver and of heav weight. 
“eas | The Entire Block, Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., N.Y. 
TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 
“IF AT FIRST YOU m8 
DON’T SUCCEED,” | 
TRY 
4 prepared and made ready for 
Shredded 
ing, no soaking, no previous preparation needed. 


OUNDRy 


ELLS 


ric 


Prepared and Guaranteed by J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, New York, 
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out achievement, it dies without honor. 
_ It was elected, by an overwhelming major- 

ity. At the end of its career it was de- 

feated by a-majority not less significant. 

The moral is plain and easy to be read. 
The American people has little patience with a party 
which does not know its own mind, has no definite pur- 
pose, and lacks even the capacity to follow its leader. Mr. 
Cleveland, as the leader of the Democratic party, had 
definite convictions on the tariff question and on the finan- 
cial question. The Congress which Mr. Cleveland’s popu- 
larity helped to bring into power was without definite 
purpose on either of these questions. It had no leaders 
whose counsel it was willing to follow. It had not even the 
political sagacity to get together in a caucus and by a 
_ majority vote determine on a policy and carry it out con- 
sistently. It undertook to reform the tariff, and we get, in 
lieu of a protective tariff founded on principle, another pro- 
tective tariff founded on personal, political, and local inter- 
ests. It undertook to deal with the financial question, but 
it did not know whether it wanted notes issued by State 
banks, National banks, or the Government, nor whether it 
wanted gold monometallism, National bimetallism, or gold 
monometallism until international bimetallism could be 


accomplished. We hope that its successor will have some 


policy on these two great questions, and will pursue that 
policy with some consistency of purpose. In a nation, as 
in an individual, the worst of all blunders is vacillation. 
Any decision is better than indecision. 


The “Compulsory Arbitration Bill” which passed the 


House of Representatives (but not the Senate) last week 
was not a compulsory arbitration bill at all. It provided 
for a National Board of Arbitration, which, on the request 
of either party to a dispute between an inter-State railroad 
and its employees, should investigate the merits of the 
trouble and endeavor: to effect .an amicable. settlement. 
If, however, says the proposed law, the controversy can- 
not be settled by mediation, it “may” be submitted 
to a board of arbitration, and if it is submitted by both 
parties, then the bill compels both to abide by the decis- 
ion, and forbids the employees to strike or the employ- 
ers to discharge their men, pending a decision, without 
giving a thirty days’ notice. In case both parties should 
thus agree to arbitration, the provisions of the bill to make 
such agreement binding are beyond criticism. The fact 
that the employees lose the right to strike without giving 
thirty days’ notice fully offsets the fact that the corpora- 
tions could be more easily prosecuted for failure to keep 
their agreements. ‘The fact, therefore, that this bill had 
the unanimous support of the labor unions and the unani- 
mous acquiescence of the corporations ought not to occa- 


sion surprise. If the bill, however, instead of providing 


that a board of arbitration “‘ may” decide such controversies, 
had provided that a board of arbitration “shall” decide 
them, the support would have been a very different one. 


Every railroad would have fought it and every railway 


union would have fought it. The unions would have fought 
it because the provision against a strike without thirty 
days’ notice would have destroyed the power of the unions. 
The railroads would have fought it because the provision 
that a board of arbitration could settle disputes would have 
given over to a public tribunal the determination of how 
they ought to treat theiremployees. If we wait for compul- 


sory arbitration of railroad disputes until the labor unions | 


and the railway companies demand it, we shall wait forever. 
The ground for compulsory arbitration is not the wishes of 
the participants, but the needs of the public. Apparently 
the public will wait until the traffic of the country has been 


paralyzed several more times, before it will stop treating ~. 


railway strikes as a purely private affair to be fought out 
at their leisure by the companies and the unions. 
| 

The opposition to Mr. Platt’s dictatorship in the affairs 
of New York City and State is growing stronger week. by 
week. It is of two kinds—opposition within the Republi- 
can party organization to Mr. Platt’s assumed mastery over 
the party, and opposition among the people at large to his 
attempt to take away the fruits of a distinctly non-partisan 
victory. The first movement is rapidly consolidating, and 
the recent meeting of prominent Republicans in this city 
is likely to aid in making the party organization independ- 
ent. Meanwhile it becomes more and more evident that 
the people do not propose to submit to any blocking of 
legislation for the general good by Mr. Platt and his fol- 
lowers. The bill to do away with the present wretched 
system of Police Justices in New York City seems to be 
now the point about which the contest wages most hotly. 
The weakness and liability to corruption of the existing sys- 
tem have been so often exposed, and the delinquencies of 
most of the present Justices are so notorious, that there 
cannot be even a. decent pretense that the abolition of 
the system would not be a public good. Yet this bill and 
other reform measures are being “held up” in the Legis- 
lature, their passage being apparently made to depend on 
political concessions—on the principle, ““No patronage, 
no reform.” Public indignation is sugg.sooner or later 
to sweep away opposition like this. Governor Morton 
has placed himself on record for non-partisanship by say- 
ing: ‘In all legislation affecting municipalities provision 
should be made for home rule in its broadest sense, 
by permitting the people to express their will freely 
on public questions and by permitting them to choose 
their own officers, without regard to the issues or the ex- 
istence of political parties at any previous time.” Hie has 


— 
ONGRESS has adjourned. It has lived with- 
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since explained that this did not refer to the Lexow bi-par- 
tisan police bill, but the value of the utterance is im the 
general principle involved, and on this Governor Morton 
now stands side by side with Mayor Strong. 


The “‘ Greater New York ” of the future, which is coming 
into view in definite ways in many directions, is likely to 
have no more characteristic feature than the Public Library 
which will be made by the consolidation of the Astor and 
Lenox Libraries with the Tilden Trust Fund. The sig- 
nificance and importance of this action on the part of the 
representatives of these various endowments cannot be 
understood at the first glance, nor can the rich possibilities 
of this combination of three large funds be recognized. 
The consolidation of the Astor and Lenox Libraries will, 
to begin with, bring together a collection of 450,000 vol- 
umes and a great number of rare and valuable pamphlets, 
manuscripts, and autographs. These books include not only 
a very representative selection from the literature of the 
world, but also a great many rare and unique volumes, the 
finest products of the art of typography. The combined 
endowments will constitute a fund exceeding $8,000,000. 
Here, then, are the foundation and the possibilities of a 
library second to none now in existence, a library which in 
the extent of its resources will be commensurate with the 
demands of the metropolis and with its growing interest in 
scholarship, art, literature, and finer industries. The new 
library will be known as the “ Public Library of the City 
of New York, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Foundations.” 
Too much cannot be said by way of recognizing the broad 
intelligence and the dispassionate subordination of individ- 
ual feeling and interests which actuated the committee 
representing the three organizations. These gentlemen 
have risen to the height of a great opportunity ; indeed, 
they have recognized an opportunity which probably no 
one outside their number had fully seen. There seems to 
be very little doubt that their action will be confirmed 
by the various Boards of Trustees, and that the great pub- 
lic library which New York has so long needed will speed- 
ily become a fact. The very magnitude of the organiza- 
tion will make for its constant enrichment; to such a 
library the public-spirited citizens of New York, book, art, 
and autograph collectors, will make constant gifts, and in 
the course of the next half-century the statesmanlike action 
of the gentlemen who have combined the resources of 
these three great funds will be recognized as one of the 
most significant events in the history of the Greater New 


York. 


Nearly every week there is some notable illustration of 
the fact that a new type of people has become interested 
in the anti-monopoly movement. Last week there were 
two such illustrations. Ata mass-meeting held in Brooklyn 
in support of a bill providing that the people of New York, 
Brooklyn, and Buffalo be permitted to vote on the question 
of the municipal ownership of street railways, the Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford, Mr. Ernest H. Crosby (the son of the Rev. Dr. 
Howard Crosby), the Rev. Father Ducey, the Hon. F. W. 
Hinrichs (the head of the Tax Department in Brooklyn 
under Mayor Schieren), and Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, 
not only gave their cordial support to the bill providing 
for a popular vote on this question, but every one of them 
most cordially indorsed the principle that the public high- 
ways should be under the public control. Dr. Rainsford 
stated that a prominent railroad expert had taken him to 
task for his position on this question, telling him that a 
‘minister had better “stick to his last.” In reply. he had 
asked whether it was probably true that the Brooklyn com- 
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panies, upow ar investment of something Itke $6,000,000, 
had issued stock to the amount of $30,000,000, and 
were attempting to get from the people interest on the 
$24,000,000 never lent them. His critic replied that it 
probably was true, and Dr. Rainsford had answered : 
“Then I do not see how any man calling himself a Chris- 
tian can sit still while such a public wrong is perpetrated.” 
This was the spirit of all of the speeches, though other 
speakers devoted more attention to economic details, show- 
ing from the experience of other cities how larger public 
revenues or lower fares, better treatment of employees, and 
the complete avoidance of strikes were uniformly secured 
by public ownership. Almost at the same time that these 
men in New York, identified in their interests with the 


‘wealthier classes, were championing the cause of a people 


to whom five-cent fares instead of three mean something, 
the Chicago People’s party adopted a programme in favor . 
of the public ownership of all municipal monopolies, and 
nominated as its candidate for Mayor Dr. Bayard Holmes, 
the man who has built up the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. Dr. Holmes has accepted this nomination from 
a sense of public duty, fully conscious of the professional — 
sacrifice it involves. The same Convention had at the 
head -of its Committee on Resolutions Mr. Henry D. 
Lloyd, the author of ‘‘ Wealth Against Commonwealth,” and 
seriously considered taking as its candidate for Mayor ex- 
United States Senator Lyman Trumbull, the drafter of the 
Constitutional Amendment abolishing slavery. It is evi- 
dent that men of a new type are taking hold of the anti- 


monopoly movement. 


A bill to improve the conditions as to time, hours of em- 
ployment, wages, age, and educational requirements of the, 
women and children employed in the mercantile establish- 
ments of New York, received a hearing in Albany this 
week. The bill covers much the same ground as that 
regulating the employment of women and children in fac- 
tories. It limits the bours of employment to sixty hours a 
week and ten hours a day; it forbids the employment of 
any person umder eighteen years of age, or any woman © 
under twenty-one years of age, after nine o’clock in the 
evening, except from December 15 to the first of January 
following ; it compels the keeping of a register where chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age are employed, recording 
name, date, and place of birth; it provides against the em- 
ployment of any child under fourteen, or one unable to read 
and write; and it makes provision for proper arrangements 
on moral and sanitary grounds. In New York City alone 
50,000 women and children are employed, 20,000 under 
sixteen years of age; and the average wages paid is $4.50 
per week. At present, in many of the shops in and adja- 
cent to the tenement-house regions, women and children 
work fourteen and sixteen hours per day, and immediately 
before the holidays until twelve o’clock at night without 
extra remuneration. Fines are imposed out of all propor- 


tion to the wages received. This is the third session at 


which this bill has been presented in its present form, 
indorsed by men and women who have personal knowledge 
of the matters with which it deals. The opposers of the 
bill acknowledge that the provisions are just, but object to 
the inspection of their establishments which must follow 


_its passage. 


The Church universal will suffer discredit from the 
course of Trinity Church in this city in strenuously resist- 
ing the requirement of the Health Department of this city 
that water be furnished in two of its houses occupied as 
tenements by the poor. The law requires every tenement 
to be thus furnished with water. Trinity Church refused 
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to furnish these buildings with , water, contending that they 
were not tenements because not originally built for that 


purpose. The court below decided in favor of the city. . 


Trinity Church appealed, and has fought the case through 
to the Court of Appeals, both on the ground stated and 
also on the ground that the act under which the Board of 
Health proceeded was unconstitutional. The Court of 
Appeals has finally decided the case against the church. 
The spectacle of a great church refusing to provide its 
poor tenants with fresh water until required to do so by 
the highest court of the land is a melancholy nineteenth- 
century commentary, by way of antithesis, on the text, 
‘Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 


The report of the Committee of Ten dealing with the 
questions of secondary education, which attracted so much 
attention a year ago, has now been followed by the report 
of the second committee, a Committee of Fifteen, made up 
largely of prominent superintendents of schools in our 
leading cities, and President Draper and Dr. Harris. This 
committee has given two years’ investigation and thought 
to questions connected with elementary schools, and the 
two reports together constitute one of the most important 
contributions to our educational literature that has ever 
been made. The report of the Committee of Fifteen dis- 
cusses at length the training of teachers, and takes strong 
ground in favor of the utmost thoroughness of preparation. 
It declares that a high-school education is essential to the 
equipment of a teacher in an elementary school, and that 
a college education is essential to the equipment of a teacher 
for the high school; and on this foundation of general 
training there must be based a thorough professional 
training, including the study of psychology, of methods of 


school economy, and of the history of education. To this 


theoretical preparation must be added actual observation 
of teaching, with practiced teaching under proper direction. 
Under the head of the correlation of studies, the Committee, 
speaking through Dr. Harris, present a full and careful 
analysis of the relative educational values of the studies 
of the elementary schools. President Draper presents the 
conclusions of the Committee on the question of school 
administration in cities, and those conclusions are summed 
up in two principles: First, complete separation of legis- 
_ lative and executive functions ; second, complete separa- 
tion of business and educational administration. It fol- 
lows almost as a mattér of course that entire authority and 
responsibility must be put upon the heads of each of these 
departments. The Committee also recommends a plan 
which agrees in the main with that now generally known 
as the Cleveland plan, and the leading features of which 
are a small, unpaid, non-partisan School. Board, appointed 
by the Mayor, the concentration of business in the hands 
of a Commissioner of Education, who appoints a Superin- 
tendent, and the concentration of educational administra- 
tion in the hands of the Superintendent, who is to serve 
for a long term or during good behavior. We shall com- 
ment further on this report. 

Barnard College for Women, in this city, has taken a 
great step forward in securing the opportunities and privi- 
leges of the Columbia College School of Political Science— 
one of the most thoroughly equipped departments of the 
kind in the country. The students at Barnard are to have 
the benefit of the lectures and other instruction of the well- 
known group of men who constitute the Faculty of this 
school. This is but a confirmation of the growing useful- 
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ness of Barnard College, and of the recognition of the 
thoroughness of its methods and work. The College is, 
however, in sore need of immediate funds for a special pur- 
pose. It has an option on apiece of land on Morningside 
Heights, close to the site of Columbia College, which will 
soon expire. The property is, from every point of view, 
eminently desirable, and the matter of change of position 
from its present narrow quarters is one of necessity as well 
asof choice. Two hundred thousand dollars have been given 
by generous friends of the College for the purpose of erect- 
ing buildings, but so far the money necessary for the pur- 
chase of the land has not been provided. The sum of 
$160,000 is necessary for this purpose, and of this sum 
only about $30,000 has so far been secured. Meanwhile the 
time-limit within which the property can be obtained is 
rapidly approaching. The simple statement of these facts 
ought to be sufficient to secure the necessary fund. The 
College has demonstrated beyond question the necessity out 
of which it grew, the breadth of its opportunity, the eleva- 
tion of its aims, and the thoroughness of its methods. It 
is high time that New York should generously recognize an 
institution which does not appear before it in the guise ofa 
solicitor of funds, but which offers, in its own permanent 
and broad foundation, the very highest opportunity to the 
women of the city. ‘ 

The recent scandalous bribery in Delaware elections has 
brought about, as its appropriate climax, a deadlock in the 
Legislature. It is becoming evident that no Senator can 
be elected this term, unless Mr. Addicks, the gas million- 
aire, chooses to resign the power that he is believed to 
have purchased. There are only thirty members, in joint 
session, in the Delaware Legislature—twenty-one in the 
House and nine in the Senate. Of these thirty, nineteen 
are Republicans and eleven Democrats. Sixteen votes 
are necessary to elect a Senator. Six of the Republican 
members are entirely controlled by Mr. Addicks, who, as 
he is said to have spent some $70,000 upon their election, 
holds them strictly to their allegiance. Without them, the 
other thirteen Republicans are powerless to elect, and the 
eleven Democrats are in no better position. The struggle 
has been going on since January 1, and for weeks the 
joint ballot has been taken every day at noon, with the 
same result. Senator Higgins, the regular Republican 
nominee (for the Addicks faction bolted the caucus) has 
nine votes, and Mr. Massey, of. World’s Fair fame, has 
four adherents ; the Democrats vote perseveringly for their 
candidate, Mr. Wolcott, but with no hope of electing him. 
The only chance for a Senator is in the union of Repub- 
licans and Democrats upon a compromise candidate; but 
the intense hatred between the two parties in Delaware ren- 
ders such a coalition extremely improbable. Mr. Addicks 
openly proclaims that unless Delaware elects him, she shall 
elect no one else, and his followers absolutely refuse to 
hear of any “dark horse” that has been proposed so far. 
The contest is likely to go on until the close of the session ; 
in which case Delaware will have but one Senator for the 
next two years. In anticipation of the probable corruption 
of future Legislatures, there is much agitation for a bill to 
prevent bribery; but both parties have been so deeply 
involved in such practices that there is a disinclination 
among the prominent politicians to take up the subject. 
Those who have lived in glass houses for years cannot 
well throw stones now without danger to themselves ; so 


the matter drags on in the newspapers, without any de- | 


cided action being taken. 


One of the important measures outlined by the Liberal 
Ministry at the opening of the present session of Parliament 
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was presented in the form of a bill in the House of 
Commons last week by Mr. Asquith, the Home Secretary. 
This bill provides for the disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales, and may be briefly summarized as follows: The 
Church is to cease to be established in Wales and Mon- 
mouth in January, 1897 ; provision is to be made for the 
formation of a representative body, made up both from the 
clergy and the laity, which shall be empowered to legislate 
on ecclesiastical measures, and in this body the owner- 
ship of the churches is to be vested; the glebes are to be 
transferred to parish, district, and town councils ; and other 
property, now belonging to the Established Church, is to be 
placed in the hands of a commission of clergymen ; the clergy 
are to receive their present emoluments during their lives ; 
but the income from the remainder of the property is to 
be used in the erection and maintenance of hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, and convalescent homes, to provide nurses for 
the sick poor, for laborers’ dwellings allotments, and for 
technical higher education. It is impossible to comment 
fully upon the bill until something more has been received 
in this country than the bare outlines reported by cable. 
The bill will be obstinately and even passionately fought, 
but there seems to be very little doubt about the sentiment 
behind it in Wales; and, while there may be serious 
objections to certain provisions in the bill, to Americans, 
with few exceptions, it will seem as if the Church would 
gain influence and power by becoming at once inde- 


pendent of State control and ad Keen upon itself for its 


support. 


In the English House of Commons on Tuesday of last 


3 week Mr. R. L. Everett, a Liberal Member, introduced a 
resolution reading as follows : | 


“That the House regards with increasing apprehension the con- 
stant fluctuation and growing divergence of the values of gold and 
silver, and heartily concurs in the recent expressions of opinion of the 
Governments of France and Germany in regard to the serious evils 
arising therefrom.” 


In speaking upon this motion Mr. Everett appealed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to put aside theorizing and 
open his eyes to the enormous revolution in values which 
had been brought about by legislation. England, said Mr. 
Everett, was rich, but that was no reason why she should 
unjustly increase the burden of the States indebted to her. 
She surely was not interested in their bankruptcy. The 
Rt. Hon. Henry Chaplin, the Minister of Agriculture in 
the last Conservative Cabinet, in seconding the motion, 
held the English Ministry responsible for the more and 
more complete exclusion of silver from the mints of the 
world. Sir William Harcourt, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in replying to these criticisms, called attention to 
the fact that at the last International Conference it was 
the German delegates who first declared that their country 
was Satisfied with the present monetary system and would 
not alter it, and it was Russia and France that prevented 
the adoption of the proposal of Mr. Rothschild, a British 
delegate, for the enlarged use of silver. Recurring then 
to the resolution before the House, he stated that the 
Ministry would, as a matter of international courtesy, 
accept an invitation to another Monetary Conference. If 
there were another Conference, he urged that it should not 
be for mere academic discussion, but that the delegates 
should be empowered to make definite proposals embody- 
ing their views. He was far, he said, from belittling 
the currency question. He recognized that England had 
the largest interest of any nation in the stability of the 
currency, because England conducted the largest trade 
upon relatively the smallest basis of money. For this 
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reason, while he believed that the English nation ought to 
adhere to its historic policy of a gold standard, and while 
he had little hope of an International Conference accom- 
plishing anything, he would not oppose the resolution, — It 
was carried without a division. 

_ We publish verbatim the resolution thus adopted by the 
House of Commons, and report somewhat. at length the 
manner of Sir William Harcourt’s acquiescence to it, in 
order that the victory for bimetallism may not be exagger- 
ated. Year before last, when India closed her mints to 
silver on the prediction that the United States would close 
hers, and the United States closed her mints to silver on 
the announcement that India had closed hers, there was a 
widespread belief that bimetallism was dead. In fact, sev- 
eral monometallist editors jubilantly preached its funeral ser- 
mon. Justnow, when France and Germany have expressed 
their sense of the evils of the falling price of property, and 
England has adopted the resolution proposed by the bimetal- 
lists, there is danger of an equally erroneous impression that 
the whole world has suddenly accepted bimetallism. As 
a matter of fact, it has not. The views of the public on 
any question do not change with the rapidity of majorities 
in Congresses. Bimetallism, without doubt, is far stronger 
than ever before. The fact that general prices, according 
to both Sauerbeck and the London “ Economist,” fell seven 
and a half per cent. last year means that tens of thousands 
of merchants in England and the Continent have had the 
profits of the entire year wiped out by the fall in the value 
of their stock. Many have been thrown into bankruptcy, 
and all have had an extremely trying year. When by this 
means the mercantile classes have been aroused into s 
pathy with the agricultural classes, it is impossible for the 
English Ministry to think only of the fact that this rise of 
seven and a half per cent. in the purchasing power of 
money adds about $600,000,000 to the value of the debts 
owing to England by the rest of the world. Yet the fact 
that foreign nations are enough stirred by the injustice of 
an appreciating standard to consent to a Monetary Con- 
ference does not mean that they are enough stirred to 
take positive action. In our own Congress the Wolcott 
resolution providing for the appointment of delegates to 
the expected Conference met with no opposition from the 
Congressmen who have denied every principle of bimetal- 
lism—men who have declared that the exclusion of silver 


. from the currency is not responsible for the low price. of | 


uncoined silver, and even insisted that the exclusive coinage 
of gold has not led to anyrise in the value of money. It is 
obvious that such men believe no more in international 
than in national bimetallism, and simply assent to the con- 
ference because they believe, with Sir William Harcourt, 
that it will accomplish nothing. We fear that they may 
be right; we hope that they are mistaken in that opinion. 
We are very certain that the longer international bimetal- 
lism is delayed the greater is the probability that the 
United States will adopt free silver coinage. It will not 
much longer endure the evils of gold monometallism, even 
if it has to hazard those of silver monometallism as an 


alternative. 


The Cuban insurrection has now advanced from the 
point of stopping the Mardi Gras Carnival at Havana to 
that of warranting the transportation of seven battalions 
of troops from Spain, while an additional battalion is 
ordered from Porto Rico. These will be added to the 
42,000 Spanish troops now in Cuba. Ten days ago the 
Governor-General declared martial law, and since then 
has imprisoned several hundred Havanese on suspicion. 
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Repression thus succeeds the partial concession of home 
rule to Cuba granted by the Spanish Cortes on February 
15. Under that measure the island’s administration will 
be provided for by a Council of thirty members; half are 
to be appointed by the King, and half elected by the 
Cuban voters themselves. Eligibility to such office is at- 
tained only through the possession of educational and 
property qualifications. Agriculture and commerce, posts 
and telegraphs, public works, public instruction, and public 
health are completely in the control of this Council. The 
Governor-General, however, has the power of veto on any 
act. This extremely conciliatory measure on the part of 
the Cortes has not been far-reaching enough to satisfy the 
intransigéant element, and hence the insurrection. The 
revolutionists apparently want a whole loaf or none at 
all. Stout resistance has been made to the authorities at 
Guantamano, Baire, and in the Province of Matanzas. 


Some separatists have been killed, and the last dispatches 


declare that the Government troops have dispersed the 
insurgent bands. In justice tothe latter it must be added 
that the telegraph is under Government control. The 
Cubans differ from the Central Americans in not being 
quickly drawn into a revolution. The former have no 
hostile neighbors. Both, however, are wnder the lulling 
influence of a tropical climate; they are still densely 
ignorant of political life, and have been not only system- 
atically plundered by their civil superiors, but have been 
priestridden to an overwhelming degree. The present 
insurrection, therefore, has been confined entirely to 
the so-called irreconcilables. Leaders of all sections of 
the Opposition have offered their patriotic support to the 
present Government in its efforts to quell the outbreak. 
The real Home Rulers and West Indian autonomists have 
also offered their support, and have disavowed the insur- 
rection, declaring it be ill-timed, hopeless, and bound to 
defeat the aspirations of Cuba’s best friends. __ 
3) 

Evidence is accumulating that Turkey is now phenom- 
enally active as‘regards Armenia; but its activity is alto- 
gether in the direction of suppressing evidence. In this the 
Porte is greatly aided by the inaccessibility of the region in 
which the recent massacres took place and by the severity of 
the winter. In every way the Turkish authorities have hin- 
dered correspondents and investigators from reaching the 
scene, have opened letters and even consular dispatches, 
and at the same time have instigated, and no doubt paid for, 
contradictions of the established facts. So far as Turkey 
is concerned, it is certain that the official investigation will 
be a mere farce. The duty of the European powers to 
insist on a full and fair examination into the evidence on 
the spot and elsewhere is becoming clearer every day. 
Mr. Gladstone’s words, “Every nation has authority in 
behalf of humanity and justice,” are bearing fruit in an 
aroused public opinion. The world will not forget also 
that England definitely bound herself in 1878 to forward 
“necessary reforms for the protection of the Christians in 
Armenia.”” That she has neglected this duty is the strong- 
est possible reason why she should now lend the weight of 
her influence to secure justice and future safety for the 
wretched country so long oppressed and harried by the 
cruel and avaricious Turks. _ 


The death of Ismail Pasha at Constantinople last Satur- 
day removes a picturesque figure in Eastern politics. Ismail 
was born in 1830, being the son of Ibrahim and the grand- 
son of the famous Mehemet Ali; he was Khedive of Egypt 
from 1863 to 1879; at first he opposed, but afterward sup- 
ported, the Suez Canal, and it was by the sale of canal 
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shares to England that he for a time stavedJoff the im- 
mense debt caused by his attempts to Europeanize Egypt ; 
in the end he was obliged to submit to French and British 
influence, and it was his rebellion against foreign authority 
which led to his enforced abdication. Prince Metternich, 
son of the famous diplomat,'’and himself a man of note in 
European politics, died in Vienna last week. _Postmaster- 


General Bissell’s resignation has been followed by the © 


appointment and confirmation as his successor of ex-Con- 


gressman William L. Wilson, of Virginia. 


sentences of the Hawaiian rebels have been changed to 
imprisonment or banishment. 


Professor Blackie 


The academic type is not always so rich in great and fasci- 
nating human qualities as it was in the case of Professor 
John Stuart Blackie, who died last week, and whose portrait 
appears on the cover of The Outlook. Professor Blackie 
was in all respects an exceptional man, even in Scotland, 
a country which has given the world so many striking indi- 
vidual types. He was a genuine scholar, an indefatigable 
student, a master ih several departments of knowledge ; 
but there was not a touch of the dryasdust in him. No 
man of his time was more thoroughly human, in the noble 
sense. He might have stood side by side with Erasmus 
for wit and keenness, to say nothing of knowledge of 
Greek ; he was as human as Abelard, but with a strong 
Scotch self-restraint and force; he was as tireless as 
Petrarch, but with far greater steadiness of nature; he was 
as genuinely Scotch as Burns himself, and he had Scott’s 
love of the traditions, the lore, and the ballads of his 
native land. He was in all respects a very rich and strong 
personality, enlarged instead of limited by academic train- 
ing and academic work ; a man who never fell into grooves, 
who brought to every occupation the zest and freshness of 
a discoverer, and who carried everything before him by 
the impetuosity of his nature. In this age of great old 
men, Professor Blackie, who was born in the same year 
with Mr. Gladstone, deserves to stand in the company of 
that statesman, of Bismarck, and of the other men who 
have carried their unwasted prime far on toward the 
nineties, 

Trained at Aberdeen and Edinburgh, in the old-fashioned 
Scotch schools, Professor Blackie laid upon this home 
foundation several years of superstructure at Gottingen, 
Berlin, and Rome, devoting himself with intense energy 
and elasticity of spirit to Greek, German, Italian, and clas- 
sical philology. On his return to Scotland he attracted 
attention by a metrical translation of ‘ Faust,” published 
sixty-one years ago. Like a good many other men of let- 
ters and teachers, he tried the bar, but the courts of law 
were not the appropriate field for his talents, and in 1841 
he went to Aberdeen to fill the chair of Latin Literature ; 
and there, in the space of eleven years, by his vitality, his 
freshness, his scholarship, he made a national reputation. 
Eleven years later he was called to the chair of Greek at 
the University of Edinburgh, and retained that position 


until thirteen years ago. During the thifty years of his 


Greek teaching at that venerable seat of learning there was 
no figure more picturesque and no teacher more highly 
honored than Professor Blackie. His relations with the 
students form a chapter of wit, satire, and homily not sur- 
passed in interest and variety in Scotch tradition. No 
other class-room was like his. At times it was a scene 
of the wildest uproar; it was never academic in its grav- 
ity; but the teacher was master of it and of the last 
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man in.it. He was the idol of his classes. His break- 
fasts to his students and his suppers to his friends were 
feasts never to be forgotten. There was no end to his 
knowledge, his good spirits, his wit, and his anecdote. 
No language was dead in his hands; it breathed and sang. 
To hear him recite Homer,or read selections from the 
tragedies was to come under the spell of living Greece 


. once more. His oddities and eccentricities of dress and 


manner, instead of detracting from his dignity, lent a 
picturesque interest to his lithe figure, his striking and 
impressive face, and his wealth of silver hair. He knew 
Greece as thoroughly as he knew Scotland. He was sat- 
urated in the literature of both countries, and seemed to 
recall each with equal pleasure and ease. The vitality of 
his nature extended to his knowledge, and he recited 
Greek poems, Scotch ballads, or “ Faust,” not as a scholar, 
but with the spontaneous fervor of an old bard. It is im- 
possible to even enumerate the books which came from his 
hand; up to the last day of his life he was an indefatigable 
worker, It will be long before Scotland sees another man 
who combines in such a rare degree the elemental forces 
of manhood and the range and charm of the scholar. 

The Anti-Lottery Victory 

When the House Committee on Rules, owing largely to 
the disappointing indifference of Mr. Reed, refused to 
allot a definite time for the consideration of the Anti- 
Lottery Bill, most of us were forced to believe that the 
Lottery had been given a new lease of life. But just when 
the fight seemed for this Congress so nearly lost, the victory 
was won. Professor Woodbridge, of the Boston Institute 
of Technology, who for two years has been in charge of 
the National agitation, refused to stop fighting until the 
session was closed. Not content with the fact that letters 
in favor of the bill had been secured from ministers, edu- 
cators, and influential laymen of every description, until 
the Mississippi member of the Committee on Rules re- 
marked that he had received more than a thousand com- 
munications in favor of the bill, Mr. Woodbridge issued 
a last call directed to the districts whose members had the 
fate of the bill in their power. The result justified this 
last effort. The House Judiciary Committee met and 
decided that Mr. Broderick, of Kansas, might present the 
bill when motions were in order to suspend the rules and 
carry through measures by a two-thirds vote. When Mr. 
Broderick rose on Friday of last week, Speaker Crisp, who 


-has repeatedly shown his friendship for the measure, singled 


him out from the crowd of applicants and gave him the floor. 
The measure was promptly carried through. Unfortunately, 
as our readers know, the bill had received in the House Com- 
mittee an amendment of no practical effect except to re- 
quire the return of the measure to the Senate for repassage 
by that body. What happened there is thus described in 
the New York “Evening Post’s”’ ‘Gapatch from Wash- 
ington : 

“ Messrs. Gorman and Brice (Dem., O.) became the champions of 
the lotteries or the express companies—it was hard to tell which 
—and struggled hard to beat the bill. Mr. Hoar (Rep., Mass.) 
had it in charge, and when he called it up late on Saturday 
afternoon the Senate passed it without visible opposition. Immedi- 
ately afterwards Mr. Brice gave notice that he should move to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the House amendments were agreed to. The 
effect of this was to bring the bill up and prevent its being enrolled 
and sent to the President. Mr. Gorman then proceeded to antagonize 
it at every point with one of the appropriation bills, of which he had 
a goodly. collection on hand in various stages. Mr. Hoar kept up his 
fight bravely, and never let an opportunity slip, from yesterday at 2 
P.M. till to-day at 2 A.M., to claim the floor and try to work in his 
motion. Gorman’s pretense—a hollow sham, of course—was that he 
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dared not let any other business intervene while the appropriation 
bills were unfinished. The mere fact that Mr. Hoar’s business would 
not take two minutes made no difference in his purpose. His real aim 
was to stave off the Anti-Lottery Bill till so late that it could not 
possibly be enrolled and taken to the White House in time to receive 
the President’s signature before noon. 3 

“But Mr. Hoar, though not over strong physically and very much 
worn out with the long sitting of the Senate, proved more than a 
match for the wily Marylander. As the hours slowly followed each 
other around the clock, he sat firmly in his seat, yawning occasionally 
and shading his eyes from the artificial light, but quite undaunted in 
spirit. At last came a moment when every appropriation bill which 
was not already disposed of was in the hands of a conference com- 
mittee, and where Mr. Gorman could not command it. Then he 
caught the eye of the Chair and sprang the motion. Gorman hastened 
to his feet, but before he could get his wits together for any new trick 
the motion to lay on the table had passed by a viva-voce vote, and 
the bill had been sent on its way to the enrolling clerks. Then, at 
2:20, Mr. Hoar, with the air of a man who had done his duty and 
earned a rest, took his coat and hat from the cloak-room and struck 
out for home.” 

Before noon on entin the bill had been signed ~ the 
President, and is now law. The long fight for anti-lottery 
legislation, which began in several States sixty years ago, 
has now triumphed in every State in the Union and 
in the National Government. The new law not only pro- 
hibits the importation of lottery matter, and its shipment 
from State to State by means of the express or other agency, 
but also forbids the forwarding of any mail whatever to ~ 
persons engaged in the law in the lottery business. The 
lottery is now an outlaw, from one end to the other of our 
country. Now that the victory is won, we must, in our 
thanksgiving, remember those who have so devotedly car- 
ried on the fight. First of all we must remember the 
patriotic people of Louisiana, who rejected the proffered 
bribe of $31,000,000 for the renewal of the Lottery’s char- 
ter to plunder the Nation. Then we must remember the 
long, hard fight conducted by General George D. Johnston, 
which resulted in stirring the hearts and consciences of 
the North. Then we must remember the people in all 
parts of the country who proved to the patriots of Louisi- 
ana, by their contributions as well as their expressions, that 
their hearts were with them, and that the fight against the 
Lottery would not be permitted to end in failure. Then 
we must remember the Boston educator who, when the 
partial victory had been won in Louisiana, for two years 
put head and heart and conscience into the agitation for 
the present law, and gave to it the vigor that so astonished 
Congress, and ended in forcing action. And, finally, we 
must remember the senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
whose persistent fight in the long night session must remain 
forever a crown of glory to his memory. The fight is 
finished, and we can press on to new conflicts with greater 


faith and courage. ee 


Public and Private Functions 


A bill has been introduced into the New York Legis- 
lature authorizing cities of a certain specified size to 
provide for municipal ownership of the street railroads. 
A meeting in support of this measure was held in Brooklyn 
last week, apropos of which the Brooklyn “ Eagle” writes 
an editorial, from which we extract the following paragraph : 


“The ‘ Eagle’ wishes to commend to the attention of an intelligent 
community a proposition which is not only in the line of the most 
advanced development of municipal government, but which will be, if 
adopted, of the greatest possible benefit to the people. This is noth- 
ing less than the public ownership of the candy concerns. A bill is 
now in preparation with this object in view. By the terms of the 
measure, the text of which will be published in the ‘Eagle’ as soon 
as it receives its finishing touches, the people of the chief cities of 
the State will be authorized to express at the ballot-box in Novem- 
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ber next their opinion on the general question of the municipal owner- 
ship of this industry. They will be enabled to do this at the same 
time that they vote upon the far less important suggestion contained 
in the bill submitted by Mr. Conkling, of New York, looking toward 
the transfer of the operations of street railroads from corporations to 
the beneficent control of the city.” 

Those who believe in the municipal ownership of rail- 
roads may well congratulate themselves on this editorial. 
It has been well said that all reforms have to pass through 
three stages: First, they are ridiculed; next, they are seri- 
ously debated ; finally, their opponents declare that no one 
ever doubted their justice and wisdom. The Brooklyn 
“‘ Eagle” inaugurates the first stage. It moves, so to speak, 
the first reading of the bill for the municipal ownership of 
street railroads. 

Of course such a paragraph as we have quoted above is 
not to be taken seriously. We are not quite sure but that 
the “‘ Eagle ” means it as a delicate satire on the arguments 
of the opponents of this measure for municipal ownership. 
Every man has a right to make candy unless the Legislature 
intervine to prohibit the manufacture. No man has a 
right to take possession of a public highway for private 
profit unless the Legislature confers that right upon him. 
The people of the city of Brooklyn own the streets of the 
city of Brooklyn. They have surrendered a considerable 
proportion of those streets to private corporations. The 
proposition that they take the ownership back into their 
own hands has no relation whatever to a proposition that 
they take the ownership of the candy-manufactories into 
their own hands. ,A father might tell his children that they 
must not make candy, that he reserves to himself the right 
to make all the candy in the household. This would be one 
kind of proposition. A father might say to his daughter, If 
you will keep the stairways and halls in order, every mem- 
ber of the household who goes out of the front door must 
drop a penny into your savings bank; and then, finding 


this inconvenient or expensive, he might repeal the toll — 
and make the hallways and the stairways free. Such re- 


peal would be an entirely different kind of proposition. 
The highways of the city are free to all the citizens, except 
as the citizens themselves have given over the highways to 
the control of private corporations. ‘The question raised 
by the proposed bill is simply the question whether the 
cities shall resume the control which they once possessed, 
and from which they ought never to have parted. 

It is perhaps needless to argue so plain a proposition 
as this, but the fact that so well-advised a journal as the 
Brooklyn “Eagle” thinks the candy argument is worth 
presenting—whether for the purpose of satirizing it, or for 
the purpose of using it, it is not here material to inquire— 
indicates that there are a good many people in the country 
who have not yet considered the difference between a 
public and a private function. Candy-making is a private 
function ; administration of the public highways is a public 


fanction.. 
Lenten Thoughts 


Leaving Home 


In the most beautiful story of sin and repentance ever 
told to a race whose common experience confirmed its 
truth, the prodigal son begins his wanderings by asking for 
his share of the family inheritance. ‘Give me,’ he says, 
‘the portion of goods that falleth 40 me.” In this appar- 
ently harmless request is found the prelude to the tragedy 
of sin as it works itself out in the soul of man. It begins 
in separation ; it ends in entire isolation. The man who 
is about to fall into evil takes the first step when he 
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begins to consider his own interest apart from the inter- 
est of others; when he begins to think of withdrawing 
his share from the common fund rather than of multi- 
plying it by a fresh consecration. When a man begins 
to ask what life can give him of pleasure detached 
from responsibility, he is standing on the threshold of the 
Father’s house, with his face set towards that far country 
so enticing in the mirage of happiness which it creates 
along the horizon, so arid, desolate, and blighted when one 
has crossed its boundary lines. The Father’s house is 
builded in love, sympathy, and that eternal co-operation 
which binds goodness, purity, and truth to joy, peace, and 
strength; so that every true man adds to the inheritance of 
humanity and every bad man steals from it. While the son 
remained under his father’s roof, he thought of others as 


well as of himself; he wrought with them for the general © 


prosperity ; he made his portion one with the common 
inheritance: but when he began to think of what he could 
get for his own pleasure, he went out from among them, he 
ceased to work with them, he withdrew his portion from 
them. Right living unites men into a brotherhood ; wrong- 
doing scatters the brotherhood, as the sin of Galahad drove 
asunder the knights that sat round -Arthur’s table. No 
man can sin by himself; he sinsalso against humanity and 
against God. He leaves the common home and takes his 
portion from the common iuheritance. 


Be 


Editorial Notes 


—We call the especial attention of our readers to a letter from 
Mr. E. M. Shepard in another column. The principles laid down in 
the editorial we still affirm to be true; but we were mistaken in our 


application of them to Mr. Shepard, and to that application he justly 


excepts. Our criticism was evidently based on a misapprehension, if 
not on a misreport, of his utterance. 

—The announcement that Professor George H. Palmer, of Harvard 
College, is to deliver a course of four lectures in this city on “ The 
Province of Ethics in Relation to Neighboring Provinces” will awaken 
a good deal of interest, for Professor Palmer is not only a.man of 
thorough scholarship, with a trained philosophical mind, but he is also 
a very charming speaker. The lectures will be delivered at the Ascen- 
sion Rectory, 7 West Tenth Street, at 8:30 P.m., on the evenings of 
March 2, 9, 16, and 23. 

—The readers of the “ Advance” will be sorry to see the editorial in 


the “Advance ” for February 28 by Dr. Simeon Gilbert, bidding good-by 


to the paper and its readers. For nearly a quarter of a century he has 


been identified with that journal, and we are sure that its readers will | 
share with him his frankly expressed regrets at his withdrawal, due 


“to changes in proprietorship and control consequent on the death of 
the late Rev. H. S. Harrison.” Dr. Gilbert is by nature and long 
training a journalist. We hope that he will not wholly drop out of 
the journalists’ fraternity. 

—A correspondent criticises the statement in the Religious World 
column of last week that “the question of designating one of the 
Episcopal Bishops Primus has now been practically settled, and such an 
officer is to be chosen.” He very correctly states that the Committee 
on Constitutional Canons has recommended such a change, but it must 
be adopted by the General Convention to meet next fall, and even then 
could not go into operation until the subsequent General Convention 
in 1898. Our phraseology was perhaps too strong. At the same 


time, coupling the ,action of the Committee with the indications of — 


public sentiment in the Church, we regarded the question as “ practi- 

cally settled.” Of course, it is not yet constitutionally determined. 
—The London “ Speaker,” which often shows a good deal of intel- 

ligence about American affairs, drops into the usual insular English 


tone in this comment: “Some of us are under the impression that, to — 
this day, Americans hardly know how big a man they mention when — 
they name Edgar Allan Poe. In. life they starved, maddened, and 


finally poisoned him; in death they gave him over to the tender mer- 
cies of one Griswold.” The amount of misrepresentation involved in 


this paragraph is so great that it is really humorous. It would be, 


equally just to say that the English drove Chatterton to suicide, Fran- 
cis Thompson to the life from which he has just reformed, Burns to 
the career which wrecked him, and one might also add that they 
gavegover Thomas Carlyle to the tender mercies of one Froude. These 
international asperities are entertaining if we do not allow ourselves 
to take them seriously. | 3 
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Nikola Tesla and the Electric Light of the F uture 


By Walter T. Stephenson 


em XACTLY ten years ago Nikola Tesla, who, 


degrees from the Colleges of Yale an 
Columbia, came to this country, poor and 
unknown, to enter an Edison shop in 
New York City. For two years previous 
he had served as engineer in one of the 
mew electric-lighting companies in Paris, and, having be- 
‘come an ardent and appreciative admirer of the splendid 
genius of Thomas A. Edison, whose fame in those days 
had only recently flashed throughout Europe, he was, nat- 
wrally, eager to accept an opportunity of meets the 
“< wizard ” face to face. 

Tesla had already patented several minor inventions of 
his own, but, what was of more importance, his brain was 
then literally teeming with great ideas, as yet, perhaps, 
chaotic, but which must some day evolve into definite 
shape for revelation, and of all countries he firmly believed 
the United States offered the best encouragement to the 
inventor who could show practical results. Since New 
York has continued to be Mr. Tesla’s home, we may 
reasonably infer that he has not been disappointed in his 
early expectations. 

The young Servian electrician derived a fresh stimulus 
and lasting benefit from his association 
with Thomas A. Edison. Nevertheless, 
he soon realized that it would be far 
wiser for him to continue his speciai in- 
vestigations alone, unhampered by other 
work. Therefore, after a few months 
of delightful intimacy, the two men of 
genius separated with mutual expres- 
sions of good will. 

Mr. Tesla now threw himself with 
redoubled ardor and energy into the 
study and analysis of alternating or poly- 
phase currents, which had long been his 
chosen field of electrical investigation. 
In 1887 he exploited his wonderful in- 
vention of the rotating magnetic field for 
the economic transmission of power. 
This simple statement means that, after 
thirteen years of indomitable effort, em- 
bittered by sore disappointments and 
fierce controversies, a substantial suc- 
cess was at last assured, while scientists every where began 
now to await with keenest interest succeeding developments 
of the potentialities undoubtedly latent in these hitherto 
neglected alternating currents. 

The majority of us probably are aware that the princi- 
pal electricians of the world have long been struggling 
vainly towards the solution of a tremendous problem—the 
improvement of the electric light. When we are told, for 
one thing, that fully ninety-nine per cent. of energy is 
wasted every time such artificial illumination is produced 
under existing conditions, we begin to realize the crying 
need there is for a radical change in industrial methods. 
Now, the goal which some electricians declare to be already 
in sight means nothing less than the recovery of fully one- 
third of this wasted energy, thereby rendering possible an 
illumination many times brighter than at present and at a 
notable reduction of expense. The question is, which one 
of the few leaders in the race will outstrip the others and 
win. an immortal name? 

Rumors have reached the public ear with increasing 
frequency of late that Nikola Tesla was working slowly but 
surely in his own way towards the accomplishment of some 
such magnificent end. 

‘We know that in May, 1891, Mr. Tesla emerged from the 
seclusion of his laboratory to deliver an address before the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, at Columbia 
College, on polyphase currents as applied to artificial illu- 
mination. Having in this lecture created a marked im- 
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Nikola Tesla 


pression by the lucid seaeidtini of his peculiar theories, he — 
was soon urged by some of the prominent scientists of 
Europe to favor them in like manner. So it was that in 
February, 1892, he crossed the ocean and lectured before 
numerous audiences in England and on the Continent. It 
is not too much to say that the name of Nikola Tesla now 
commanded universal attention in the world of science, 
but still the man himself was beginning to chafe sadly 
already under his prolonged absence from the distant 
laboratory. In the fall of 1892, therefore, he gladly re- 
turned to New York to resume his interrupted labors in 
behalf of science. 

In view of all this, even the hardiest of interviewers 
would be apt to think twice before intruding upon such an 
individual in his privacy. It will be enough, perhaps, for 
me to say that the forbearance and kindliness of Nikola 
Tesla are by no means his least distinguishing traits. Not 
very far from Washington Square, in the heart of that 
picturesque neighborhood known as the French quarter, 
teeming with cheap restaurants, wine-shops, and weather- 
beaten tenements, the observant passer-by will notice a 
huge yellowish brick building of some half-dozen stories 
apparently devoted to manufacturing purposes. 

If such a one should undertake to explore the murky 
interior of this uninviting-looking pile, 
say to the extent of climbing three or 
four flights of stairs, and warily thread- 
ing a signless path through successive 
mazes of vociferous machinery, his per- 
severance might be rewarded, as in my 
own case, by discovering the retreat of 
a modern wizard. While awaiting my 
opportunity in an anteroom, I caught 
glimpses through the adjoining office 
and library of the mystic laboratory 
itself, which, as I ascertained later, 
opened into an immense machine-room. 

I may candidly state that I was a 
trifle shocked the first time I saw 
Nikola Tesla as he suddenly appeared 

before me in the library and sank into 

a chair seemingly in a. state of utter 
dejection. Tall, straight, gaunt, and 
sinewy of frame like a true Slav, with 
clear blue eyes and small, mobile mouth 
fringed with a boyish mustache, he looked younger than 
his thirty-seven years. But what arrested my attention 
chiefly at the moment was the pallid, drawn, and hag- — 
gard appearance of the face. While scanning it closely | 
I plainly read a tale of overwork and of tremendous 
mental strain that must soon reach the limits of human 
endurance. 

“*T would like to talk with you, my dear sir,” he said, 
“but I feel far from well to-day. I am completely worn 


out, in fact, and yet I cannot stop my work. These experi- 


ments of mine are so important, so beautiful, so fascinating, 
that I can hardly tear myself away from them to eat, and 
when I try to sleep I think about them constantly. I 
expect I shall go on until I break down altogether. So 
you would really like to see some of my experiments in 
electric lighting,” he added. ‘I shall endeavor to accom- 
modate you, my friend, if you will come with me into the 
laboratory. Be prepared, though, for a surprise or two.” 

Mr. Tesla then ushered me into a room some twenty-five 
feet square, lighted on one side by two broad windows, par- 
tially covered by heavy black curtains. Directly opposite was 
an open door leading into the machine-room, which seemed 
to be fairly alive with grimy figures flitting to and fro. 
The whole scene, to my unaccustomed eyes, suggested a 
veritable magician’s den. 

The laboratory was literally filled with curious mechani- 
cal appliances of every description. Wires innumerable, 
from the smallest size to cables three-quarters of an inch 
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thick, ran along the walls, ceiling, and even the floor. In 
the center was what appeared to be a large circular table 
covered with thick strips of black woolen cloth ; snakelike 
cables running up underneath were connected at the other 
end with an adjacent dynamo, thereby establishing a possi- 
ble center of electro-dynamic vibration. Between the table 
and the windows two large brownish globes, eighteen 
inches in diameter, depended from the ceiling by cords. 
These balls were composed of brass coated with two inches 
of wax to render them non-injurious, and served the pur- 
pose of spreading the electrostatic field, 

So much for my surroundings as I glanced about in 
some bewilderment after hearing Mr. Tesla say that he 
had a surprise in store for me. Promptly suiting the 
action to the word, he called in several employees from the 
workshop and issued a succession of hurried orders which 


I followed but vaguely. Presently, however, the doors. 


were shut and the curtains closely drawn until every chink 
or crevice for the admission of light was concealed, and 
the laboratory bathed in absolutely impenetrable gloom. 
I awaited developments with intense interest. 

The next minute exquisitely beautiful luminous signs 
and devices of mystic origin began to flash about me with 
startling frequency. Sometimes they seemed iridescent, 
while again a dazzling white light prevailed. 

*“*Take hold,” said a voice, and I felt a sort of handle 
thrust into my hand.’ Then I was gently led forward and 
told to wave it. On complying, I spelled the word 
“Welcome” flaming before my eyes. Unfortunately, I was 
totally unable at the time to appreciate the kindly senti- 
ment implied. 

A hand approached mine ere I had quite recovered, 
and I felt the tips of my fingers lightly brushed. Fancy 
my dire dismay when I immediately experienced an acute 
tingling sensation, accompanied by a brief pyrotechnic dis- 
play that was surprising, to say the least. When the day- 
light as well as my equanimity was in a measure restored, 
I learned something of the meaning of these wondrous 
experiments, which may be said to foreshadow in a way the 
electric light of the future. What impressed me most of all, 


perhaps, was the simple but cheerful fact that I remained 


unscathed while electrical bombardments were taking place 
on, every side. Curiously enough, the polyphase currents 
of high frequency and high potential, of say 200,000 volts, 
have, as Mr. Tesla has demonstrated repeatedly on the plat- 
form, no harmful effect whatever on the human body, 
although a like energy exerted in indirect currents would 
prove instantaneously fatal. 

Over two and a half years ago Mr. Tesla made this 
striking observation in one of his lectures: “ The ideal 
way of lighting a hall or room would, however, be to pro- 
duce such a condition in it that an illuminating device 
could be moved and put anywhere, and that it should be 
lighted no matter where it is put, and without being 
electrically connected to anything.” 

To return to my own experience in the darkened labora- 
tory, it seems that the entire room was actually filled with 
electric vibrations through the agency of these same cur- 
rents, styled alternating (that is, with direction perpetually 
changing). The strange devices I had seen were nothing 
more than nearly exhausted glass tubes bent into various 
shapes and analogous to lamps, excepting that they were 
devoid of filament or button. 

These tubes being carried into the area where the elec- 
trical agitation was strongest, the remaining molecules of 
ether or air within all the while pressing against the crystal 
confines, a molecular bombardment followed, produced by 
the collision of two forces, and the bulbs simultaneously 
became luminous. Those which were made to glow with 
the colors of the rainbow were coated on the inside with 
phosphorescent substances. 

I have attempted nothing more than a very imperfect 
outline of Mr. Tesla’s novel and interesting scheme, which 
is to be regarded as still in a state of embryo. It cannot 
be denied, too, that there are many scientists to-day who 
shake their heads dubiously at the brilliant Servian’s un- 
equivocal attitude towards the electric light. 


Meanwhile Mr. Tesla makes no boasts, but is willing to 
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abide his time. Throughout the interview I was constantly 
impressed with the man’s loftiness of purpose, innate mod- 
esty, and utter indifference to public-applause. “I should 
much prefer not to be written about at all,” he remarked; 
“but if it must be done, I trust you will take due pains to 
quote me correctly.” 

Speaking of the scientific status of the United States as 
compared with that of older nations, he said: ‘‘ English 
scientists are the greatest in theory, perhaps, although, as 
far as practical results go, America may well claim to lead 
the world. That is why I like to stay here.” 

Mr. Tesla speaks our language with the idiomatic range 
and choice diction of a native who is also a scholar and a 
trained speaker, the guttural accent of the Slav, of course, 


_ being slightly noticeable. He told me that he felt equally 


at home in six languages, not to mention the same number 
of dialects. 


Though simple, self-contained, and undemonstrative in _ 


manner, when he is especially pleased or absorbed in 
enthusiastic description of electrical wonders, the intel- 
lectual gnimation of his frank blue eyes, combined with a 
rarely winning smile, exercises a charm that is irresistible. 
I have noticed the same unconscious quality of personal 
magnetism in Mr. Edison, though in almost every other 
respect these two remarkable individuals are totally dis- 
similar. 

Edison may be more truly the man of genius. He works 
out his intricate problems by intuition. He peers into the 
future like a seer of old, and receives, as it were, lightning 
flashes of inspiration to guide him to the goal. In a 
word, the illiterate train. boy of thirty-odd years ago has 
come to be regarded as little less than a wizard; and yet, 
assuredly, he is neither a thinker nor a student in the true 
sense. 

Now, how is it with the Servian, who has acquired fame 
much less rapidly? What was his life before he came 
among us? Let me say at the outset that eighteen years 
of exhaustive, patient study were accomplished before Nikola 
Tesla deemed himself adequately prepared to embark upon 
the career which he had planned from childhood. 

Born in 18 57 at Smiljan Lika, a remote village in Austro- 
Hungary, he is the descendant of a sturdy line of Servian 
patriots, who for centuries had taken a prominent part in 
the protracted struggle against the domineering Turk. 

The young Nikola commenced his studies in the public 
school of Gospich when five years of age. Not long after- 
wards the marvels of electricity and magnetism began to 
dawn upon the boy’s re¢eptive soul. Fascinated and 
stirred until he scarcely thought of anything else, he 
resolved thenceforth to devote his life to research and 
investigation in this noble field of knowledge. In 1873, 
against the wishes of his father, who, being a clergyman in 
the Greek Church, had hoped that his son would discover 
a theological bent, Nikola entered the Polytechnic school 
at Gratz. It was at this institution, while puzzling over the 
complexities of a direct current Gramme machine, that his 
alert mind was led to conceive of a rotating magnetic field, 


which discovery was destined to deal the death-blow to © 


those troublous contrivances the commutator and brushes. 
After completing the technical course at Gratz, Mr. Tesla 
removed to Vienna, where for several years he attended 
philosophical lectures, read omnivorously on many subjects, 
continued his special studies, and incidentally found time 
to master five or six languages. Verily, an intellectual 
training of this sort, in the face, too, of untold trials and 
difficulties, would have far exceeded the scope of any 
ordinary student. 

Before I bade a regretful farewell to this kindly wizard 
of Washington Square he confided: to me that he was 
engaged on several secret experiments of most abundant 
promise, but their nature cannot be hinted at here. How- 


ever, I have Mr. Tesla’s permission to say that some day © 


he proposes to transmit electric vibrations through the earth ; 
in other words, that it will be possible to send a message 
from an ocean steamer to a city, however distant, without 
the use of any wire. 

To those who would gain a complete technical knowledge 


of the Servian’s manifold labors since he came to the United ~ 
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States I would recommend a careful study of the volume 
recently issued by Mr. T. C. Martin, of the “ Electrical 
Engineer,” entitled ‘“‘The Inventions, Researches, and 
Writings of Nikola Tesla.” How strange it is, indeed, 
that, though electricity has so long been partially controlled 
by mankind, yet we are utterly unable to define it! As 
Mr. Tesla has said: “The day when we know what 
electricity is will chronicle an event probably greater than 


any other recorded in the history of the human race.” 


A Mother of Bosnia 


By Robert Underwood Johnson 
From the Servian of Zmai, after Literal Translation by Nikola Tesla 
I. 


Three sons she has of Servian mold 
As balsam for her widow’s grief, 
While in her Danka all behold 
A treasure precious past belief. 


Oh, lovely Danka! happy she, 
More fortunate than all beside, 

To be the pride of brothers three, 
Themselves of Bosnia the pride ! 


In her they glory: she inspires 
To freedom’s never-ending fight, 
And in their hearts burn patriot fires, 
As stars upon the Turkish night. 


And often at the mother’s door 

Tears mingle with the words that bless : 
“‘O gods of battle ! guard my four— 

My falcons and my falconess.”’ 


IT. 


Her radiant beauty nothing hides— 
What wonder that the Turk has seen, 
And as before her door he rides 
The Raven-Aga calls her queen ! 


For three nights has he lain awake— 
To call on Allah? Nay, till dawn 

Calling on Danka, for whose sake 
His heart is sore, his brow is wan. 


He gathers warriors ere the sun ; 
They gallop quickly through the murk ; 
And Danka, at the signal gun, 
Cries, ‘“* Save me, brothers !—’tis the Turk !” 


Now flash the rifles, speeds the fight, 
Till, shamed, the Raven-Aga flies. 
Alas for Danka! in her sight 
One lion-hearted brother dies. 


Again the infidel appears, 
And at his heels ride forty guns; 
But at the voice of Danka’s fears | 
Red many a Turkish stirrup runs. 


But, oh, at vespers, when once more 
The baffled Raven back has fled, 

Across the sill of Danka’s door 
There lies another brother, dead. 


The Turkish devil once again 

Summons each savage wedding-guest, 
And half a hundred to be slain 

Go forth at midnight toward the west. | 


Once more the stealthy Moslems ride, 
Once more the Servians gather fast, 
As Danka summons to her side 
Her brother—and her last. 
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The fight grows fiercer, till the dead 
Fill the dim street from wall to wall. 
Call on thy mother, Battle-wed, 
Thou hast no brother left to call ! 
The Raven seizes her and croaks : 
“At last thou art my bride, proud maid ! 
‘¢ Not thine—my yataghan’s!”” Two strokes— 
Her warm heart weds the loyal blade. 


1?? 


III, 


Dark is the night as on the slopes 
Of that deserted battle-ground 

The mother, crazed with sorrow, gropes 
Until her sons’ three swords are found, 


And as she roams through Servian lands 
(Her mirth more piteous than her tears) 
° She bears a blade in her thin hands 
To right pe wrongs of many years. 


And vail Danka’s plighted knife 
Or one of those three patriot swords, 
She calls the coldest rock to strife,— 44 
“Take, and repel the Turkish hordes !” 


And as the’rock no word replies, 

She a ‘‘ Are you not Servian too? 
Why are you silent then?” she cries ; 
no living heart in you 


She treads the dreary night alone; 
‘There is/no echo to her moan... . 
Is every heart a heart of stone? 


* 


An Iron Principle 
By Sophie Swett 


“You will vote for the electric road, won’t you, Uncle 
Leander ?—it would be such a thing for Gideon!’’ Abby 
Estelle turned back from the pasture-bars to say this coax- 


ingly, her pink cheeks growing pinker. She had shown 


her uncle the great benefits that would accrue to East 
Joppa by the advent of the electric railroad, by what she 
felt were very convincing arguments—Abby Estelle was a 
schoolmistress—but he had evidently remained unmoved ; 
being a daughter of Eve as well as a schoolmistress, Abby 
Estelle tried this other plan. 

The gaunt man, who sat under his hop-vine with the 


-unrelaxable air of a wooden thing of joints and angles, 


allowed a smile to flicker about his thin mouth as he 


looked after her. But he shook his head. “ Princerple’s 


princerple,”’ he said. 

‘* And contr’iness is contr’iness,” said old Mrs. Bence, 
sharply, as she came out of the house door behind him. 
“So you kep’ back a pair? I see Abby Estelle was car- 
ryin’ off a whole lot of ’em in her bag.” Mrs. Bence had 


espied the stocking, half hidden by a newspaper, which he 


was clumsily trying to darn. ‘ Human creturs need each 
other, and a man without women folks ain’t no better’n 
a jelly-fish hove up high and dry.” Leander Pritchard 
regarded the broad, retreating back of old Mrs. Bence 
with mild perplexity. He wondered why a free expression 
of their opinions should be necessary to womenkind. He 
was a bachelor, and he would not tolerate a housekeeper 
under his roof ; old Mrs. Bence, an inmate of the East 
Joppa poorhouse, ‘did ” for him, and asserted her equality, 
‘“‘if she was town’s poor,” by an ‘unqualified condemnation 
of “‘bachelders, Democrats, and folks that went to the old 
meetin’.”” Leander Pritchard drew a long breath of relief 
when the broad back had diminished to a black spot on 
the long turnpike road. 

‘‘?Tain’t as if I had to have one of ’em constant,” he 
said to himself, 

Abby Estelle had vaguely irritated him; he cared noth- 
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ing for her arguments ; he could argue himself, and did so 
constantly in the store—a social center in East Joppa—in 
the conferences of “the old meetin’,” in town councils, 
and in the political meetings of all the region around; he 
might have prided himself on his gifts in this direction if 
an eye single to the results had not obliterated conceit. 
Abby Estelle’s arguments were but as a tinkling cymbal, 
but that coaxing look of hers caused a foolish, vexing soft- 
ness in his heart. 

‘“*T ain’t a-goin’ to give in and vote to have. the town’s 
money squandered to bring in no such screechin’, ram- 
pagin’ foolishness, to tear up the roads and break folks of 
their rest. It’s all the doin’s of that party that’s tryin’ to 
destroy the country; it’s no use for Abby Estelle to say 
there ain’t no politics in it; there’s politics in everything. 
That’s the first time she’s ever come right out and defied 
me, ownin’ up that there was somethin’ between her and 
young Gid Ramsdell, that feller that’s gettin’ to be a 
leader ’mongst them that’s tryin’ to destroy the country. 
If she marries him, she knows she needn’t expect nothing 
from me. But she’s headstrong—beats all what a lot of 
headstrong folks I’ve had to stand up ag’in’! He’s Ade- 
line’s son.” Leander Pritchard was whispering his thoughts 
now ; he looked about him in a startled way after this last 
utterance. The gathering twilight was full of soft sounds 
that only accented its peacefulness; inarticulate sounds 
they were, but to the lonely listener the swaying hop-vine 
sighed “ Adeline’s son,” and the syringa-bush whispered 
it. He raised his darned stocking and surveyed it criti- 
cally in the waning light. ‘I’ve puckered it consid’able,”’ 
he said, dejectedly. ‘‘ And I hadn’t ought to have strained 
my eyes so. Adeline’s son!” A whippoorwill’s note, 
full of plaintive, human foreboding, sounded from the roof- 
tree above his head. ‘“ There’s somethin’ comin’ that 
ain’t good. Three nights a-runnin’ that bird’s sung there. 
It’s the railroad, mebbe, but I’m a-goin’ to stand up ag’in’ 
it—princerple’s princerple. When folks can’t get along with- 
out harnessin’ up lightnin’ and holdin’ commess with the 
powers of the air, it’s time somebody took a stand. Abby 
Estelle, she wants to have Gideon Ramsdell, and if he’d 
been a good smart lawyer, or even an honest farmer, and 
stuck to the right side in politics, I wouldn’t have said a 
word ag’in’ it ; but what’s bein’a ’lectrician? ’Pears to me 


a sight like conjurin’ or play-actin’; ’tain’t no good, honest, 


God-fearin’ trade. They’re terrible simple-minded folks 
here to East Joppy, but /’m a-goin’ to fight that railroad 
tooth and nail.” 

Meanwhile Abby Estelle had gone homeward with a 
joyful hope. She was aware that the arguments had not 
availed, but that last resort, that sudden inspiration of hers, 
had softened her uncle’s hard features to a smile and 
brought a sudden sympathetic light to his mild blue eyes; 
they were mild, in queer contradiction to the grimness of 
his general expression. 

She had suggested to him her relation to Gideon Rams- 
del], and he had not received the suggestion with a scorn- 
ful frown, as she had expected ; that in itself was much. 
Uncle Leander had once expected to marry Adeline Carter, 
and Solomon Ramsdell and political differences and the 
split in the church and what people called Leander’s odd- 
ity had come between them. 

There were people now who dated Leander’s “ warp and 
twist’. to his disappointment about Adeline Carter; but 
the old people who had memories recalled Gran’marm 
Pritchard, who had sat in church with her back to the min- 
ister for twenty years because she disliked him, and Lot 
Pritchard, who, if he didn’t like the hymn that the choir 
was singing, would sing a different one at the same time at 
the full pitch of a resonant voice, and from the first verse 
to the last. 

There was a contr’y streak in the Pritchard blood, they 
said. Noone, however, could be more mild-mannered and 
pacific than Jonas, Leander’ s older brother, and when the 
brothers could not “ get along” every one knew that it 
was Leander’s fault. 

Leander refused to accept an undivided half of the home- 
stead farm, as devised by his father’s will, and carried his 
bachelor possessions across the field to a small — on 
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the turnpike road, where he had enjoyed his uncontradicted 
opinions ever since—except for old Mrs. Bence. 

Adeline Ramsdell became a widow after less than a year 
of wedlock, and the necessities of life might have pressed 
her sharply if it had not been for some money—conscience 
money she always called it—-which came, presumably, from 
old Noah Freedley, of Cornish, who had once cheated 
Solomon Ramsdell’s father out of a mortgage. It had 
been enough to provide for her and her child, and, later, it 
had increased so that she had managed to send Gideon to 
college. Now Gideon was a fully-fledged electrician, a 
calling which seemed to his mother, who had hoped to see 


him a minister, somewhat doubtful practically, and savor- 


ing of the works of darkness. 

“But Gideon was the sort of young man who knows per- 
fectly well what he wants of the world and has no doubt of 
his ability to get it. He had secured a position with the 
electric railroad company at the Junction, and he wanted 
nothing of East Joppa except a right of way for his road— 
and Abby Estelle Pritchard. 

Abby Estelle wished Uncle Leander to approve her 
choice. She had no practical reasons for this, although 
her uncle had bought a sawmill when he left the farm, and, 


slowly but surely, built up a business which caused East > 


Joppa to regard him as consid’able forehanded. Dark 
designs are not apt to lurk behind such pinkness of cheek 
and deepness of dimple as Abby Estelle’s. She had a 
fondness for the crotchety old fellow which astonished 
people. 
' Somehow or ’nother Abby Estelle and me could always 
get along,’”’ Uncle Leander had said when she was three ; 
and the compatibility had increased with advancing years. 
Gideon Ramsdell scoffed good-naturedly at Abby Es- 
telle’s regard for Uncle Leander; he didn’t consider it 
important whether Uncle Leander frowned upon their love 
or not, and that railroad was coming whether it ran over 
all Uncle Leander’s prejudices and sentiments or only 
over the rutabagas in his field. This latter catastrophe 
seemed likely, for the turnpike road was to be straightened, 
as a condition of the railroad’s coming, and that would 
mean encroaching at some point upon Leander’s domain. 
‘* See here! we’re going to cut off the corner of your 
uncle’s field,” said Gideon to Abby Estelle that night; it 
was at just about the time when the whippoorwill sang, 
for Gideon had come to meet her as she crossed the field 


towards home. ‘We sha’n’t touch the ‘ rutybagys,’ but 


cemeteries for one will be all knocked out.’’ 


Gideon was a small man, dapper and alert, and his very | 


black mustache had an aggressive curl. He laughed with 


gleeful mockery into the horror-stricken face that Abby 


Estelle turned towards him. . 

‘‘Uncle Leander’s monument! Gideon, you wouldn’t 
let them disturb that? He thinks so muchof it! I think 
it’s the greatest comfort he has in the world. The little 
plot is so small, iron fence and all, surely it would be easy 
to keep to one side of it!” 

The young man narrowed his keen gray eyes in momen- 
tary reflection; he knew that it would be easy, and that he 
could manage it; the surveyor was a friend of his; it was 
generally understood that the two young men had the 
confidence of the road and were managing the business 
together. But it was just as well that Abby Estelle should 
understand that he couldn’t give in to the whims of that 
old fellow. 

He slipped his arm around her waist as they lingered 
by the stone wall, just before her father’s house came in 
sight. ‘ You see, this old world is going at a pretty brisk 


-pace nowadays,” he said, “‘ and it isn’t going to turn out 


for a whole burying-ground, to say nothing of a monument 
that an old crank has set up in his field against the time 
of his own taking-off ; yes, I know he’s your uncle—that’s 
his good fortune, not his merit—but we’re forced to admit 
that he is a crank. Besides, why can’t he set the monu- 
ment up somewhere else ?”’ 

“You don’t understand Uncle Leander,” said Abby 
Estelle, shaking her head positively, while the corners of 
her mouth drooped sadly. ‘‘ He can’t bear changes. 
That monument has stood where it is for twenty years— 
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ever since father changed his politics and began to go 
with mother to the other church. Uncle Leander had 
what party and what church he belongs to graven upon the 
stone. The monument is in sight from the piazza and 
from his living-room window; he says it’s a great comfort 
to him to look out at it when he feels as if everything were 
going to destruction, and feel that posterity will know 
where stood.” 

‘* Posterity, fudge ! he’d better be thinking of his pocket,” 
said Gideon Ramsdell. ‘He’ll get paid for the land; I’ll 
see that he gets a good price. By Jove! wouldn’t I like 
to trade off my prospective headstone at a good figure!” 

This unpleasant levity brought a pained look to Abby 
Estelle’s blue eyes—soft and mild blue eyes they were, a 
little like Uncle Leander’s. Gideon Ramsdell seemed 
quite unconscious of it, but he led the conversation to his 
own prospects, and Abby Estelle’s face gradually brightened 
into eager interest. The railroad was going to do wonder- 
ful things for him, and wonderful things for East Joppa if 
only the old fogies were not allowed to interfere. 

Abby Estelle hinted her hope that Uncle Leander would 
not vote against the railroad. : 

“Oh, what he does isn’t of much account, you know,”’ 
said Gideon, carelessly. ‘He has no influence except 
among the men who work in his mill, and I have a little 
of the railroad’s money to use judiciously in such cases as 
that.”’ 

Tbe mild blue eyes were horrified, indignant now; the 
young man’s jaunty insouciance gave way a little before 
them. 

‘‘Don’t you know that things have to be done in that 
way nowadays?” he said, his color rising a little. ‘“ After 
all, what’s the difference whether a man allows himself to 
be governed by his pocket or his prejudices ?—-what your 
Uncle Leander calls principles?” | 

Abby Estelle’s face was as grave as if it could never 
dimple. 

“He is bigoted, but I think he has high ideals,” she 
said. 

‘“‘ Tdeals !”” echoed the young man, with infinite scorn. 
‘‘T notice we don’t any of us want our own monuments 
run into !” 

Abby Estelle smiled, but there was a trace of heart- 
sickness in her smile; she knew now that Gideon would 


never understand. 


East Joppa voted for the railroad, and the work of straight- 
ening the highway began at once. The straightening cut 
off the corner of Leander Pritchard’s field, with his monu- 
ment and the iron fence around it—cut it off as clean asa 
whistle, Gideon Ramsdell said, with a light laugh. 

Leander had tried to obtain an injunction against the 
proceedings, but he had not succeeded; there was an 
enthusiasm for the railroad now, and Leander Pritchard 
was not popular. 

He refused to remove the monument or the fence him- 
self, but he stood with a gray, set face and silently watched 
done. 

He would not admit even Abby Estelle when she went 
to see him that afternoon. Old Mrs. Bence said it was 
enough to kill some contr’y folks to have a thing go ag’in’ 
‘em like that. But every one knew that old Mrs. Bence, a 
lively soul sickened with monotony, had an appetite for 
sensations. 

Abby Estelle saw no difference in him after that day, 
except that he never referred to the railroad. 3 

But when the railroad was laid, and the great and glorious 
day came for the trial trip of the first electric car into East 
Joppa—a trip to which the magnates of the county had 
been invited—there, in the same place from which it had 
been removed, stood Leander Pritchard’s monument, with 
the iron fence around it ! 

The fence extended nearly across the track; almost 
directly in the middle of the track stood the monument, 
with the morning sun glittering upon its proud inscription. 

They had got wind of the affair at. the Junction before 
the car started on its trial trip, but had concluded that it 
was what Gideon Ramsdell called “a fake.” 
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It was a heavy piece of work to have been done in a 
night; the mill men who could be hired to vote for the 
railroad could also be hired to obstruct it. ‘The motorman 
stopped his car within a few rods of the obstruction and 
the throng poured out of it, railroad officials and invited 
guests—the latter including a sprinkling of gayly dressed 
ladies—all either wrathful or amused according to their 
natures and their responsibilities in the matter. An East 
Joppa crowd, with the inevitable element of hilarious 
youngsters, had gathered before the arrival of the car. | 

Leander Pritchard sat on his porch and gazed at the 
throng with an imperturbable face. 

There was a discussion as to whether the car should be 
dragged from the track and around the fence or whether 
the obstruction should be removed ; the latter course being 
finally decided upon. Men with bars and pickaxes were 
hastily summoned; the rails had not been tampered with, 
but, nevertheless, the fence was firmly set. The work of 
demolishment was hastily and roughly done; every by- 
stander was eager to help. It was Gideon Ramsdell who 
gave the final pull to the rope which overthrew the monu- 
ment; the slender shaft struck against a pickax and the 
iron of the prostrate fence, and was broken in two directly 
across the deeply graven letters which set forth the endur- 
ing political and religious faith of Leander. Pritchard. 

When Gideon Ramsdell went to see Abby Estelle the next 
evening, she told him that Uncle Leander was ill; she 
thought it was only his constant brooding over the railroad 
difficulty, but she had tried to persuade him to see a doctor. 
Gideon said carelessly that he was sorry for the poor old 
fellow; he didn’t mean to break his monument ; he hoped 


the road wouldn’t be too hard on him in the matter of 


damages. 

Then Gideon’s mind reverted to his own affairs. Old 
Noah Freedley was dead; he was going down to Cornish 
at once to see about his will. 

‘‘ Although he has always sent the money so privately, 
he may have left us something openly in his will, He has 
shown a real interest in my career, you know; the sum 
has always been increased just in the nick of time for me. 
He and my grandfather were friends once, before he took 
that rise out of him.”’ ; 3 

The doctor had to be sent for to attend Leander Prit- 
chard ; he had an attack of brain fever. Abby Estelle 
left her school to nurse him. | 

A note from Gideon came to Abby Estelle while he was 
at Cornish. | 

*‘ It wasn’t that old rascal Freedley who sent us the money, 
after all. I got the secret out of the postmaster here ; 
—it was your Uncle Leander !—the old flame for mother, I 
suppose. I think I’ll patch up the old fellow’s precious 
monument when’! get home.” 

Gideon’s mother heard his news the same day, and she 
joined Abby Estelle at the sick man’s bedside. She said 
it was her place and she was going to stay there, no matter 
what folks might say. | 

In a long night-watch, when the pitiful ravings had died 
away in the deep sleep of exhaustion, and the physician 
said that the crisis had come, the two women’s hearts drew 
near together. 

“IT hadn’t ought to have let folks come between us, 
tellin’ me he was queer. What if he was?” said Adeline 
Ramsdell. 

She was a pale, fragile woman, and her face grew lumi- 
He was Leander—and I loved 


nous. ‘‘ What if he was? 
him.” A soft shame dyed her matronly face and made it 
girlish. ‘‘ When cares are crowdin’ you, and jars and frets 


are harryin’ you, you think that ain’t much—love; but you 
know—you know’, after a while, that it’s the only real thing.” _ 
‘Will it—will it make things smooth when people are— 
different ?”’ whispered Abby Estelle, with breathless eager- 
ness. 
“ Life ain’t smooth, anyhow—you can’t make it so. It’s 
the only smoothin’ thing there is,” said the older woman. 


“It’s mended so it hardly shows where it was broken, 
Uncle Leander,” ventured Abby Estelle the day when the 
invalid sat, for the first time, propped up with pillows, in 
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the living-room. ‘‘Gideon mended it. We wanted to set 
it up, but we didn’t quite know where you’d want it.” 

The old man drew a long, long breath. 

“ l’ve changed my idees some,” he said. ‘I calc’late I 
should have done it before if I hadn’t had such a terrible 
cont’ry lot of folks to deal with. Now when my time comes 
I calc’late I’ll lay my bones amongst folks—and ’longside 
of Adeline’s.”’ 


The Clock of N ature 


By Arthur H. Hall 


‘¢ Little one, dost see the clock of nature, 
- As so plainly in your sight it stands ; 
Ever tells its lessons like a preacher, 
Mellow-voiced, with slender pointing hands ? 
Try and find it; © 
*Tis a task that little care demands. 


‘“‘ All those velvet shadows softly moving 
O’er the sloping hillside by the lake, 
Are the hands, that shimmer onward, proving 
All the chain of hours without mistake. 
Each to-morrow 
Will with sun and shade its record make. 


‘‘ When the spring from dormant sleep arouses, 
Clear-toned frogs the passing seconds voice ; 
When in autumn eve creation drowses, 
Cricket swarms in strident voice rejoice. 
This the ticking 
Of Dame Nature’s clock, with pleasing noise. 


“ Oft in night the passing hour is noted 
By the voice of owl, or call of loon. 
Basking in the sun has locust gloated, 
As he whirred his loud alarm at noon. 
This the striking 
Of the clock, while shines the sun or moon.” 


Straws that Show the Current 


The London “ Spectator ” tells the following story: 


A few days ago I was told of a touchingly pretty remark made 
by a little girl four years old. It is, I think, worth recording. 
Her father was walking with the child through the village ceme- 
tery, when, pointing to the graves, she asked, wonderingly: 


‘What are these for?” Her father, somewhat puzzled what to 


say, answered: ‘“‘ They belong to the people who have gone to 
heaven.” ‘ To the angels?” “Yes.” “Ah!” commented the 
little one, “ that is where they have left their clothes.” 


Wise little thinker! It is to be hoped that this thought 
will never be dislodged. A sensitive little girl in New 
England had to pass a graveyard in going to and from 
school. One day the class had to use the word “ fear ” 
in a sentence, and one of the class wrote, “ Bessie fears 
when she passes the graveyard ; she alwaysruns.”’ Bessie 
was greatly distressed at the revelation. In the afternoon 
the teacher began teaching the class Longfellow’ s ‘*God’s 
Acre.”” It took a week for the class to learn.it. At the 
end of that time they wrote it from dictation. Bessie 
seemed entranced by the poem, which she learned quickly. 
One day at recess she asked to remain in. “Stealing up to 
the teacher when they were alone, Bessie whispered : 

“IT do not run past now; I walk. I’m not afraid; it’s 
God’s place and his people. What the child had endured 
was known after the new thought had come to her. Her 
nervousness disappeared, she gained flesh, and much of 
her abnormal timidity disappeared. The practical mother, 
commenting on the change, said: “It is such a relief to 
have Bessie grow stronger; she never has been like the 
other children. Now she acts as if she had some life, and 
was not afraid of her own shadow.” 

The unknown suffering of sensitive children is one of 
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the cruel facts in life. They are not understood, and they 
learn after a time not to express their feelings. 

Last summer a little girl whose sensitiveness was due to 
a highly organized nature was anxious to take a walk. 
Her mother could not be found, and without her consent 
the child started. On her return she got into a big chair 
with her mother, and, with every evidence of doubling her 
pleasure, she told what she had done, and what she had 
seen, and what she proposed to do, that had been suggested 
by this walk. Her mother listened with a sympathetic smile, 
and at last said: “I am glad you had a good time, but I 
wish you had asked me, or told me you were going.” 

“I could not find you, mamma, and I knew you wanted 
me to be happy.” The look of absolute confidence in the 


child’s face, the tone of her voice, must have carried to 


that mother’s heart the utmost assurance that her system 
was one that knit her child’s heart to hers. Too often 
the relations between parents and children areé com- 
mercial, so to speak ; shelter, clothing, food, are provided 
in accordance with the best modern ideas, but the ties 
never become spiritual—a binding of mind to mind that 
means companionship—and too often they drift apart as 
the child becomes independent. 


Puckers and Puckerers 
By Frances R. McLane 


‘‘ Every face that I passed was in a _ pucker.” So said 
one who had been driving down the principal street of a 
city and had studied the faces of the crowd upon the pave- 
ment, 

Was this an epidemic of puckers which had struck the 
city, or are we naturally a puckered people? What is the 
inner meaning of a pucker—its origin and outcome? How 
shall we interpret these hieroglyphics of humanity? Are 


they a language of the emotions, a record of agitations and 


upheavals through which the spirit of man has passed or 
is passing ? or are they the sign of a strenuous endeavor 
to fulfill the commission given to him in the beginning— 
to subdue the earth and have dominion over it? Will 
advancing civilization deprive us of our puckers? Nature 
indulges herself in puckers: then whynot we? The “ fair 
face of nature” is seamed and wrinkled, creased and 
dented, disturbed by storms and floods, volcanic fires within 
and cyclones without. The human face presents a dia- 
mond edition of the same story | 

Puckers may be classified in several ways. Geometri- 
cally considered, they are perpendicular, diagonal, hori- 
zontal, curved, and straight. 

Beware of the man of straight puckers ; he is made up 
of angles and edges. He always wants 47s way, not yours. 
He is stern and conservative; most of his puckers have 
crystallized into permanency and admit ofno change. The 
perpendicular lines upon his brow denote a firm disapproval 
of the world in which he lives, and the deep and gloomy 
fissures which outline his cheeks and trend downward from 
the corners of his mouth announce him the inhabitant of 
a vale of woe. 

Curves, on the other hand, have quite a different mean- 
ing. The curve is said to be the line of beauty. It is 
also the line of laughter and of joy. Santa Claus, the 
jolliest person in the world of make-believes, has a face 
well furnished with curves. 

The man of curves, whose puckers turn up and not 
down, is a man of genial mind, gifted with that sixth sense 
—a sense of humor—for lack of which so many people 
find life not worth living. 

Nature is fond of curves; she rounds leaf and fruit, 
drop of water and whirling planet, sends a multitude of 
activities traveling along circular paths, and keeps up an 
undulatory motion throughout her entire realm. The man 
who can see a joke has a sweet naturalness, a balance, a 
sense of proportions and values which reveal the fact 
that he is nature’s child, and on intimate terms with the 
circle. Let us keep the puckers made by laughter. They 
are the lines of civilization. But there are other kinds of 
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curves. There are the curves of inquiry, of wonder, and 
of solemnity. 

One sees faces that are written all over with interrogation 
points ; whose owners appear to be constantly asking their 
universe, “Why are things thus and so?” And there 
are the cases of arrested development, where the surprise 
of childhood at things new and strange gets handed down 
into middle life, and becomes an expression of petrified 
wonder which no latter-day enlightenment can remove. 
There are also faces in which the curves denote solemnity and 
propriety; whose drooping eyelids, and elevated eyebrows, 
patterned after cathedral arches and supporting two sets 
of semicircular wrinkles above, tell of the brevity of life 
and the solemn significance of atoms; while the carefully 
arranged mouth, holding firmly down the groups of upstart 
puckers below it, seems to say, ‘“‘ Let us be proper if we 
perish.” 

Diagonal puckers, done in cat-stitch in the middle of 
the forehead, indicate perplexity, worry, and defeat. They 
are seldom permanent, but go zigzagging across country 
like skirmishers before an advancing army. Puckers in 
cross-stitch are much used by many, but are never in 
fashion among the best people. Groups of fine puckers 
on the sides of the nose betoken pride, haughtiness, and 
scorn. They are often found in — of a porcelain 
quality. 

Fanlike puckers extending east and west from the cor- 
ners of the eyes show mirthfulness, the merits of which 
have already been extolled. 

Horizontal puckers upon the forehead are the most com- 


mon of all, and denote the pressure of care, the weight of 


the burdens borne by mankind, the anxious days and 
sleepless nights, the sorrow and suffering, the constant 
endeavor, struggle, and defeat. The man whocould erase 
these lines from the faces of his fellow-beings by removing 
the cause would be a social reformer worth having. The 
slums would put up the sign ‘‘ To let,” and the prisons lose 
more than half their inmates; the average length of life 
would be increased ; frets and frictions would disappear ; 
and the race would travel smoothly on, in a palace-car, to 
its final destination. 

If society were so reconstructed that everybody could 
be on top—not, indeed, on summits of an equal elevation 
above slum-level, but still on summits—what a sunburst of 
joy would illumine those heights! What fountains of hope, 
heretofore clogged and impeded, would leap up in the 
heart of man! Puckers would then become a dead lan- 
guage, a lost art. 

When to the horizontal lines upon the forehead are 
added one, or three, deep, perpendicular, and uncompromis- 
ing wrinkles between the brows, we know that the owner 
thereof will not yield weakly to fate, but will offer resistance. 

These also are common. 

The man who draws all his puckers into the center of 
his face, and knots them there, is an unpleasant individual. 
He focuses the -failings of other people, and is himself 
sour and crabbed. 

Whereas a face with open and expansive puckers indi- 
cates a person of breadth and charity. 

Few people come into possession of their puckers until 
they reach middle life. Youth is an unpuckered season. 
But from the age of forty puckers increase. Women, as 
a rule, have far -more puckers than men, and of a finer 
quality. One would think in the case of some women that 
each one of their thousand small worries had a private and 
particular pucker of its own —a little Journal in which 
every day it recorded a line. 

Puckers in the faces of men are selves and more intense. 

The question arises, what shall be done with our puck- 
ers? Could there not be a sorting process instituted 
among them resulting in the survival of the fittest? We 
would not be entirely puckerless. Faces without these 
written characters seem often like blank pages, that have 
no story to tell. Then, too, puckers are a universal lan- 
guage, easier to learn than Volapiik. . 

When our neighbors and friends wear their pecker, we 
can read them like open books. 

sul, we might discriminate, and let some of our puckers 
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go out of print. Of making many puckers there is no 
end. 

It is a noticeable fact that strong natures are calm ; and 
that the more we let circumstances control us the more we 
pucker. It is the yielding water of the lake that is ruffled 
by the wind, the swaying leaf that cannot hold its own 
against a breath of summer air. Human nature is of im- 
pressionable material. Yet it is possible to be responsive 
and vibratory without letting go of our ends and aims. 

The stretched harp string yields to the power of the air, 
but transmutes its force into music, and serves its own 
ends thereby. 

And if the spirit of man were smoothed out, raised to 
its full height, held in place by high aims and firm anchor- 
age, it might find itself most perfectly adjusted to its en- 
vironment, might even invite the winds of circumstance, 
and might give forth at last one pure note of unpuckered 


triumph. 


Some Reason for It 
By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


A continuous stream of persons passed, at the World’s 
Fair, through the American Department of Fine Arts ; 
and a lady sitting before some favorite pictures in one of 
the rooms listened with no little amusement to the com- 
ments made upon a certain small portrait by one of our 
foremost American artists. The picture was of a young 
girl sitting bolt upright on a straight-backed chair, a small, 
hard pillow placed stiffly between her back and the chair. 
The child had on a little blue sack, and looked out of the 
canvas with bright, wistful eyes. 

“883. Oh, Sargent! Of course. How exactly like 
him, with his continual mannerisms! To pose the poor 
child in that awkward and difficult position! No girl 
would ever sit so of her own accord !’”—such were the fre- 
quent expressions of the many. Finally, an older woman, 
beautifully dressed, her face alive with intelligence, came, 
in evident search of a particular picture. Stopping before 
the small head with manifest satisfaction, she gazed at it 
long and earnestly, and turned to her companion with moist 
eyes. “It is perfect,” she declared. ‘You know this 
dear child has a great affliction, a hardening of the spine 
so that her back is stiff, and this is the way she habitually 
sits. She has a lovely character, as any one may see shin- 
ing from her eyes, and Sargent has translated it to the life ; 
but, without the pose he has given her, something would 
have seemed lacking. As it is, it is simply perfect.” 

The lady on the bench grew thoughtful. Is it always 
so, she asked herself, that everything has its explanation? 
that what we condemn as exaggerated or false is simply 
something we do not understand? that our hasty conclu- 
sions merely stamp us as ignorant, and that we do not 
enjoy because we are unable to appreciate ? 

She had still a half-hour before her friends should come 
for her, and, leaning back, she opened the magazine she 
carried, and read, as if in answer to her thoughts, an anec- 
dote told by a daughter of Thackeray : 

‘‘ Mrs. Grote, the celebrated wife of the celebrated his- 
torian, was a woman utterly unconventional. One after- 
noon, when my sister and I went to call upon her, she pro- 
posed to take us a drive in her buggy. She put on a gray 
hat with a green feather and a long green veil. There 
were only two seats, so my sister had to cling on as best 
she might, and in this style away we dashed, Mrs. Grote | 
driving, down Bond Street and through the crowded Park. 
We were in high glee; but Mrs. Grote remarked on the 
ill-breeding of the English, for they would stare. It never 
occurred to her or to me that there was anything to stare 

at. 99 

Oh, yes, Mrs. Grote, the lady murmured to herself, there 
is always some reason for it. If people stare at you, look ~ 
at yourself in a mirror; if people do not like you, ask» 
yourself if you are likable ; if your accounts do not come 
right, look to your addition ; if your neighbor is “ luckier ”’ 
than you, imitate his courage or energy or perseverance ;, 
if your children are disrespectfu', consider your training ; 
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sete you stamp a symphony as dull, inquire if you are a 
competent judge of classical music ; before you critic‘se a 
portrait, think of the characteristics of artist and sit’er, of 
which you are wholly ignorant. 

There i is always some reason why! 


Two Im perative Moral Agents 


The American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers held its annual meeting in New York recently. 
In his opening address the President said : 

You may hold that in the majority of cases the occupant of a 
tenement does not desire any ventilation, but this doesn’t affect 
the merits of the case. We should take the matter in hand and 
bring out a system which will be for the good of the masses. 
Every family has the right to have an abundance of good fresh 
air, even if they are not aware of their rights. 

I hereby suggest that this be one of the first problems which 
we handle, and, if possible, we secure such legislation as will 
compel every person or corporation who shall in the future erect 
a tenement-house to connect each room with an individual ven- 
tilating flue, to be not less than eight inches internal diameter, 
round of form, and preferably of glazed tile, built in the wall of 
the building. 

You may think this a trifling matter, but I assure you that 
if we, as members of this Society, accomplish this much within 
the next ten years, and do not make any advance along another 
line, we shall have achieved a glorious reward for our labors. 
We shall find, however, that we cannot labor for those of our 
trace who live in the most humble homes without having our 
work redound to the benefit of the entire race. 

Ventilation comes next to godliness, and must necessarily 
precede the manifestation of the latter, so I hold that in the 
next decade one of the great human benefactors will be the body 
of men who make it possible for their fellow-men to be more 
cleanly in their surroundings. Our work, however, will not stop 
with any class; it will benefit all classes, and the amount. of 
benefit received will be commensurate with the labor expended 
upon it. 


The architects and sanitary engineers of this country 
have a great opportunity to educate rich and poor to 
appreciate the value of properly ventilated homes. Mr. 
Bates stated a truth when he said that ventilation is a 
subject that is of vital importance to every class. We 
all know what it would mean to have perfectly ventilated 
kitchens. It would mean sweeter, cleaner houses. Din- 
ing-rooms that do not become almost unbearable before 
the close of a many-course dinner are rare. Attacks are 
made on women for their restlessness, and their high-keyed 
voices are criticised; perhaps the latter are due, to some 
degree, to hours spent in performing nasa: duties in 
poisoned atmospheres. 

There is hardly a theater, hall, or church in which the 
air does not deaden the mind after an hour’s sitting. 
Ministers should demand perfectly ventilated churches. 
No man can from the pulpit fight successfully the devil of 
impure air; it has a grip on every hearer that cannot be 
overcome by the voice. 

Cleanliness includes pure air as an essential element in 
the accomplishment of perfection. We can never have a 
tenement-house population that will not threaten alike the 
health and morals of the whole community until a building 
law is enforced that recognizes the moral qualities of light 


and air. 
. Praise that Came Too Late 


A sermon in itself was preached lately in a story told by 
a well-known bishop. It seems that a number of clergy- 
men were present to bear testimony to the life and influ- 
ence of a departed colleague. One after another rose in 
their places to tell what they owed to his genius, his high 
Spirit, unswerving loyalty to duty, splendid courage, rare 
scholarship, and philosophic insight. The testimony was 
done. At the door, all the time, there stood a slender 


_ woman, who had been during his life nearest to him of 


whom they spoke. ‘I never shall forget her face—the 
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passion of it and the pathos of it—nor the power, tender 
but reproachful, with which she spoke when at length we 
were still: ‘Oh, if. you loved Edward so, why didn’t you 
tell him of it while he lived ?’ ”"—/ewish Messenger. 


Porfirio 
A Story of the Staked Plain 


By Alice MacGowan 
In Four Parts—IV. 


The boys had forgotten the immediate danger and all 
necessity of keeping watch or speaking low during the tell- 
ing of this exciting story. 

** Don’t you be afraid, Porfirio,” said Scott; “ I’ve got a 
good gun, and I can shoot— 3 

A strangling, snarling cry from behind interrupted them. 
Old Rodrigo had not gone for Teofilo Galindro. He had 
circled round and stolen up behind them in the shadow. 
When he caught sight of Porfirio, his rage was frightful to 
ace, . 
‘‘ Ah-h-h, thou young coyote,” he shrieked at him in 
Spanish ; “ what evil doest thou here? what lies wilt thou 
tell ?”’ 

Scott was in position with his gun at the first word. 
“You stay right where you are,” he called, sharply; 
“don’t you dare move a step nearer !” 

Rodrigo changed from Spanish to broken English. 
“He bad boy, Sefior,” he said, pointing to the child. 
‘“* He steal all my money. He run away. Better you give 
him to me; he steal your money, too.” 

‘You know very well who’s the thief,” said Scott, 
firmly. “Porfirio isn’t going back with you, so you may 
as well leave. Go/” 

But Rodrigo, though he was in mortal fear of the gun, 
had no mind to leave. For two terrible hours he hung 
around the camp and tormented the boys; by turns wheed- 
ling, threatening, cajoling, and yelling with rage. Some 
times he would disappear entirely for a few moments, leav- 
ing them in the greatest terror and anxiety as to where he 
would reappear and what he might do. 

Scott would have thought beforehand—as perhaps man 
boys do who read this—that he certainly would not hesi- 
tate to shoot down such an enemy as this: a villain, a 
creature who deserved no better fate; but he found it, 
when face to face, a very different thing from what he had 


imagined. 


He was determined that no injury should be done Por- 
firio or himself ; but he could not bring himself to fire at 
the old man, either when he stood begging and whining, 
or when he raved and threatened. Even when, in the 
frenzy of his rage, he drew out his long knife and flour- 
ished it, Scott only told him sternly to put it up, and not 
to come a step in their direction with it, or he would cer- 
tainly shoot him. 

Suddenly, in the midst of a torrent of abuse, old Rodrigo 
burst into tears, and, as the children say, regularly boo- 
hooed. Scott thought it very funny, and was inclined to 
laugh ; but Porfirio‘was more terrified than ever. 

“Watch him now, close, Sejior,” he said ; “he is getting 
very wild when, he will do that.” 

So entirely were the three occupied in watching each 
other that none of them noticed how far the dawn had 
progressed. 

Now, through a lull in the noise, there came to them, 
softly but distinctly, the regular beat of a pony’s galloping 
hoofs, and then a strong, cheerful, if not very tuneful, 
voice singing : 

I love to gal-lop—the prai-rie free-ee ! 
Oh, a cow-boy’s life is—the life for me-eee ! 


The old man listened, turned with a howl of baffled rage 
like a wild animal, and plunged into the brush. And the 
cowboy guide rode into camp. 

While he prepared breakfast for the hunting party, who, 
he said, were about half an hour behind him, the two boys, 
speaking both at once and by turns, poured out the story 
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of their terrible night. When the whole party arrived, the 
three, all together, told it over again. 

It was with some difficulty that the cowboy was restrained 
from going right over to “clean out” old Rodrigo. 
“ You will not find him e casa,” said Porfirio. 
hidden by this time; and he will never come out till you 

have all left this country.” 

‘“‘ Hid !” snorted the cowboy, disdainfully; “I’d round 
’im up in ’bout a hour—I’d have ’im corralled an’ roped 
*fore dinner! He ain’t zo sort o’ bad man. Come over 
here an’ make his war-play at a couple o’ kids ’t was too 
game fer ’im after all! Find ’im! Don’t none o’ this yer 
party go fer to doubt thet I’d find ’im—an’ make ’im 
regret a-makin’ of the acquaintance, bout ez soon ez I 
introjooced myself !”’ 

But Porfirio shook his head. “He has places to hide 
that even I do not know about, Sefiors,” he said. “I think 
well that he can creep into the rocks and cedar-brakes, 
and hide there, and live there, just like a wildcat.” 

Arthur Ballard, Scott’s elder brother, had listened so 
far in silence, but with a very white face. Now he spoke 
in a low tone, aside, to Sir Edwin Cameron. 

“This would certainly have been a terrible morning to 
me,” he said, “if it hadn’t been for that child and his 
warning.” 

‘‘ For us all,” answered Sir Edwin. “I think we must 
try to reward such faithfulness and courage.”’ 

“It seems to me that I could never have faced our 
mother again if anything had happened to Scott. He is 
the youngest, you know, and the light of his mother’s eyes. 
I don’t know how many solemn promises I made to look 
after him just as she herself would, before she consented 
to his coming on this trip. She would have thought— 
with good reason—that I had been careless and neglectful 
of my trust.” 

‘“‘ Scott’s pleasant ways have been of more use to him in 
this case than all the looking after we gave him,” said the 

oung baronet, smiling. ‘‘ His making friends with this 
child probably saved his life.” 

“T’ll see that the boy is rewarded,” continued Arthur. 
‘¢ T’ll find what’s best to do for him, and it shall be done.” 

‘‘ He has a good face,” said Sir Edwin, “ quite above 
the usual Indian-mixed Mexican type. Do you notice what 
good English, and what fine Spanish, too, he speaks? We 
really ought, as a party, to do something for him.” 

‘“‘Come here, young man, and talk to me,” said Arthur 
Ballard to Porfirio. ‘‘ What would you like best in the 
world ?” he asked, a tremble in his deep voice. “I feel 
willing to do anything I can for you. You’ve done me a 
bigger service than you can know.” 

Porfirio had no chance to answer. Scott had been 
much more concerned about the settling of the child’s 
future than about securing the old man’s punishment. Now 
he threw his arm impulsively over his brother’s shoulder to 
gain attention. | 

‘Why, Art,” he said, “I’ll tell you. He’s a great mu- 
sical genius—he’s going to be a composer, if he gets a 
chance ; and I think we men, here, ought to adopt him, and 
see that he has it.” 

Scott dashed inte a hasty description of his yesterday’s 
visit and of Porfirio’s musical instruments, which he could 
see greatly interested them all. 

“‘ Wait till you see the things he’s made, and hear him 
play them, and then we’ll take a vote on it,” he said. 

But there was no need for any advocate. Porfirio’s case 
was won. 

“IT vote for adoption, now,” said Sir Edwin, heartily ; 
‘and, as we are likely to scatter when we break up here, 
I suggest that we settle the arrangements before we 
part.” 

This was what Scott had hoped; for Sir Edwin was 
wealthy, generous, and exceedingly fond of music ; and he 
felt sure that if he were once thoroughly interested and 
enlisted, Porfirio’s future was assured. ; 


All these things happened just ten years ago. Scott 
has worked hard in that ten years, Besides making repu- 
tation as a painter of pictures, he is a very clever illustra- 
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tor. I have no doubt you often seen and enjoy his work 
in the best books and. magazines. 3 
He and Sir Edwin Cameron have always continued friends 
and correspondents. This is an extract from a letter, dated 
at Paris, which Scott recently received from Sir Edwin: 
‘¢T came over from London, as you know, last week, to 


assist at the aédut of Porfirio, or Senor Porfirio d’Llano, as 


the programme had it. That name, ‘Sefor Porfirio of the 
Plain,’ is his own poetic idea. | : 

“The boy’s music is wonderful. Parisis delighted with 
him, and I feel sure that his success will be quite as great 
in London; but I have no fears that it will turn his head. 
He is just the same lovable fellow that you knew, making 
friends and charming everybody, everywhere. 

“You were right from the first, Scott; there was—there 
is—wonderful material in him. What a terrible thing it 
would have been if chance, as we are in the habit of call- 
ing it, had not thrown him in the way to have it properly 
developed ! 

‘Our little waif of the Staked Plain not only bids fair 
to be one of the great musicians of his time, but he is a 
true, high-minded, thoroughbred gentleman.” 


The Coronation 


A Sermon by Lyman Abbott? 


And so it is written, The first man Adam was made a living soul; the last 
Adam was made a quickening spirit.—1 Corinthians xv., 45. 


Milton, having written “ Paradise Lost,” follows it with 
‘“‘ Paradise Regained,” which he opens with these lines: 
I, who erewhile the happy garden sung 


By one man’s disobedience lost, now sing 
_ Recovered paradise to all mankind 


And Eden raised in the waste wilderness. 


That is a natural, if not a logical, conclusion from the 
doctrine of the fall. Man fell. That is the cause of sin. 
Man is to be restored. That is the effect of redemption. 
He fell from his pedestal—he is to be put back on his 
pedestal again ; he is driven out of the Garden of Eden— 
the flaming sword is to be sheathed and he is to be returned 


to the Garden of Eden again; he was perfect, he became ~ 
-imperfect—he is to be returned to the primitive perfection 


again. ‘Traditional theology has not been logical, and it 
would be a mistake to suppose that traditional theology 
has always treated redemption as though it were simply 
restoration. It has not; and yet this notion that man fell 
and that man is to be restored from the fall is more or 
less wrought into traditional theology. As a result, the 
Church has always more or less, and generally more rather 
than less, looked backward. The Church has walked 


‘forward, but looking over its shoulder; it has walked 


toward a larger truth and looked back to an old creed ; it 
has walked toward simpler ceremonials and looked to the 
old ceremonials ; it has walked toward a larger moral life 
and a better manhood, but looked back to Old Testament 
models and the Ten Commandments. Now, with the 
notion of redemption as restoration it must be confessed 
that evolution is directly in antagonism. Evolution does 
not look backward for its ideal, does not believe man was. 
made perfect, does not believe that he fell from a perfect 
condition, and does not believe that the object of God in 
the work he is carrying on in the world is to restore him 
to the condition which he has lost. I have tried to show 
you in one sermon preached three Sundays ago that the 
notion that man fell from a perfect condition is not neces- 
sary to a profound consciousness of sin; I have tried to 
show you in a second sermon preached two Sundays ago 
that the struggle of life has in the very struggle the prom- 
ise and assurance of victory; I want to try to show you 
this morning that that victory is something other and 
better than the restoration of a lost estate, that paradise is 
not to be a paradise regained, it fs not to be an Eden 
opened in the wilderness. 

On the whole, the note of the Bible is a note of prog- 


1 Preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Reported by Henry Winans, 
and revised by the author. 
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ress. There are references in the prophets to the Garden 
of Eden, to the tree of life, to the-river of life—poetic sug- 
gestions wrought into prophetic pictures of the future ; but, 
on the whole, the outlook of the writers of the Bible is 
toward the future, not the. past. When Abraham is called 
out of the land of paganism, it is to a land that lies in 
the future, he knows not what. When Moses calls the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, the looking back of the 
Israelites is perpetually condemned, and they are exhorted 
to turn their faces forward. When David comes upon the 
throne, the word of promise to David is that there shall be 
a kingdom established which his son shall sit upon, and its 
domination shall be from sea to sea. When the prophet 
of the restoration arises, and he calls Israel out of the land 
of Babylon to march through the wilderness back to Canaan, 
it is not back to the old condition, not back to Solomon’s 
kingdom, not back to David’s kingdom, not back to 
Moses ; on the contrary, in that prophecy there comes again 
and again the declaration that unto Israel there shall be 
given a larger kingdom ; that Gentiles shall come to its light 
and kings to the brightness of its rising; that it shall be 
far more glorious and radiant than any that Moses ever 
looked upon, than any that Solomon ever dreamed of. In 
the New Testament time Christ turns the eyes of his dis- 
ciples and the thoughts of his disciples to the future. He 
comes preaching a kingdom of God that is tocome. He 
puts a new law over against the law of the olden time, and 
a new commandment of self-sacrifice over against the old 
Ten Commandments. And when he sits down and talks 
quietly with his own disciples in the last hour, he declares 
that they shall do greater works than he has done. Paul, 
who may be said to be the philosopher of redemption, 
never once suggests a return to Adam or Eden, always 
points to something that lies in the future, something 
larger and grander. And when you come to the close of 
Revelation, in that chapter we have read together this 
morning, there is a garden, but it is different from the 
Garden of Eden; there is a river, but it springs out of the 
very throne of God; there are trees, but they bear their 
fruits every month—not forbidden fruits, but to be plucked 
and eaten; and the river is a river of life that every man 
may drink, and the very leaves of the trees are for the 
healing of the nations. And, then, the garden is not all; 
_ there is a city that bears its witness to human handiwork 
and human progress, into which the glory of all the nations 
shall be brought; and in this garden and in this city no 
more a serpent, nothing that worketh abomination, notk- 
ing that maketh a lie. Paradise is not an Eden restored. 
Redemption is not restoration. The work which God is 
carrying on in the world is not the work of restoring a 
primitive condition of innocence. He is not taking man 
and putting him back into the cradle and making a babe 
of him; he is not taking the civilized race and putting it 
back into a state of nature. The work which God is carry- 
ing on in the world is a work of development, a work of 
growth, a work of evolution, a work of enlargement. It is 
the future that beckons us, not the past. Out of a barbaric, 
crude, ignorant, imperfect past the world is emerging 
toward a larger, nobler, diviner, wider, and broader future. 
This is true organically. The political movement of the 

world has been a movement in this direction. There have 
been retrogressions, falls, backward steps, but the progress 
of humanity politically has been a progress forward into a 
larger liberty and a larger life. All revolutions—the Wars 
of the Roses, the Cromwellian wars, the wars of the Hugue- 
nots in France, the war of the American Revolution and 
the Civil War in our own country, and the more peaceful 
wars waged to-day against municipal and State and Federal 
corruption and bosses—all these are a part of the struggle 
of humanity emerging from a lower to a higher state. 
The battle for truth and honor and purity in civil service, 
against the spoilsmen and place-hunters, is a political Ro- 
mans vii., a battle of the spirit against the flesh. Norcan we 
say that we have reached the culmination | yet. Vox populi 
is not vox Dei, and universal suffrage is not a universal 
cure. Democracy is still an experiment, for everything in 
life is an experiment, and out of every issue and every 
epoch we emerge to an issue and an epoch that are still 
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higher. This is true in the social and the industrial world. 
It is in vain for Ruskin and Carlyle to bid us go back to 
the feudalism of the old ages; it is in vain for them to 
write their glorification of heroes and hero-worship. As 
feudalism emerged from slavery, and as the present indus- 
trial system emerged from feudalism, so we may hopefully 
look for something that shall emerge from the present in- 
dustrial system, that shall be larger and better than this. 
We have not reached the brotherhood of man, we have not 
reached the culmination of the kingdom of God. What 
will it be? HowcanI tell? Can the egg tell what the 
bird will be? or the seed tell what the tree will be? or the 
babe tell what the man will be? or the colonies tell what 
the American Union will be at the end of the nineteenth 
century? or the serf tell what the industrial system of a 
free American people will be? As little can I tell what 
the perfected human brotherhood is to be. Only this I 
know: we are not to look back for our ideals, but forward. 
For the evolutionary doctrine of the world’s redemption is 
always, on the one hand, against the radicalism that would 
sweep away the past and pay no attention to it, and, on 
the other hand, against the conservatism that sits down 
quietly, contented with its present condition. For the 
doctrine of evolutionary redemption is that every step in 
the world’s progress is into a condition out of which we 
shall grow into something that is still higher and nobler 
and better. 

This is true intellectually. We are not to go back for our 
creeds. We are not to go back to the sixteenth century 
for the Westminster Confession, nor to the fourth century 
for the Nicene Creed. The Church knows better how to 
think than it ever knew before. We in the nineteenth 
century are better able to make a creed than the men of 
the sixteenth or the men of the fourth. We can make 
a better statement of truth to-day than is to be found in the 
Westminster Confession or the Thirty-nine Articles or the 
Nicene Creed. The world has grown wiser. If it has 
not grown wiser, then Christ has been teaching for eight- 
een centuries in vain and Christianity is a failure. Christ 
dropped seeds into the ground, and the seeds have been 
growing. All our life is larger, and is to grow on and is 
to be yet larger. We are not to go back for our political 
ideals, nor our social ideals, nor our intellectual ideals. 
Redemption is not restoration. 

But all this is preliminary to saying that redemption is 
not, in the individual experience, restoration. It is not the 
object of Christ to restore man to the condition from which 
he has fallen. Man begins life innocent. The babe is 
without sin. He does not know enough to sin. As he 
comes to consciousness temptation comes, and as he widens 
the range of his life he widens the range of his temptations. 
They are very little while he is a babe protected by his 
mother’s arms ; they are a little larger when he, gets into . 
the nursery ;_ they grow still more numerous when he gets 
into school; they grow larger and stronger when he gets 
into college ; they are such in business life that he looks 
back and says: ‘“ How I was protected in college, in 
school, in my mother’s arms!” Every new relationship 
brings with it new temptation. There are temptations in 
married life that are not in the bachelor’s life ; there are 
temptations in the free citizen’s life that are not in the 
slave’s life; there are temptations in the busy man’s life 
that are not in the life of the hermit. Temptations grow 
in the ascending life. As with the individual, so with the 
race. In the early conditions of the cave-dwellers the 
temptations were very few. As civilization increases, the 
temptations increase. It is intended that they should 
increase. It is not in the divine order that men should 
be kept from temptation, for it is with the struggle with 
temptation that the character comes. In the fourteenth 
century distillation was first really set at work in the world. 
Then for the first time men began to use distilled liquors, 
and the temptation to drunkenness took on a new form, and 
we have drunkenness such as the drunken Romans knew | 
nothing of. With the enlargement of civilization there came 
new temptations to greed. There are opportunities for 
men to rob their fellow-men to-day in a hundred ways that 
are reputable and respectful and that do not turn them 
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out of decent society, and hardly out of church member- 
ship. They could not do it in olden times. There was 
then but one way to rob a man—take him by the throat 
and put your hand in his pocket. To-day you may put 
your hand in his pocket without putting your hand to his 
throat. As civilization increases, the opportunities of sin 
increase. We look on and say, “ Is not the world growing 
worse ?”” No, it is not growing worse. 
ress of life is by the very process of battle; and when 
humanity has become so far strong that it can win the battle 
over one set of temptations, there rushes in a new and 
larger set of temptations, that humanity may win a new 
battle and get a newdevelopment. The object of redemp- 
tion is not to put men back in a state of innocence; it is 
to carry them forward through temptation into the power 
of virtue. When Christian stumbled into the Slough of 
Despond, there was nothing for him to do but to struggle 
on and get out on the other side. You cannot go back. 
It is an idle thing to say, ‘I would I were a boy again.” 
You are not to be a boy again ; you have got to bea man, 
whether you like it or not. 

If, then, there are any men here this morning discour- 
aged and disheartened, who have tried and fallen so often 
that at last they say, “Itis no use: I cannot be anybody 
and I cannot do anything! Would God I could undo this 
wretched history! Would God I could go back to my 
mother’s knee and listen to her prayer and have her faith 
and feel her love about me!” Ah, my friend, you cannot, 
you cannot! That is not what Christ has come into the 
world for. It is not to carry you back to your childhood 
days and rock you to sleep in your mother’s arms; it 
is to say this to you: Although you have tried and fallen, 
there is hope for you: not childhood, but manhood; not 
innocence, but virtue ; not exemption from temptation, but 
victory over it. Second probation! Yes! A million pro- 
bations. That is the very glory of the Gospel; that when 
a man has fallen, he may have another chance, and another 
chance, and another, and they are endless. Every time a 
child falls, the father reaches down his hand and takes hold 
of him, and says: ‘I put you on your feet again ; go on.” 


Or you are in the struggle of life, in the heat of the battle. 


It is hard to be a Christian, says Browning ; and every man 
who has tried knows that that is true. Yousucceed. What 
then? New endeavor. You have climbed the hill, and 
the moment you get to the top there is a bigger hill for you. 
New courage! Start again! Make anewturn in the waist- 
band! Up to the top of that hill! Now you have reached 
the top, climbed over the rock, and looked up. There is a 
higher hill yet rising before you. You are likeachild who 
gets the English only to be put into the Latin, and makes a 
little progress in the Latin only to be put into the Greek, 
and gets on in the Greek only to be pushed on into the 
Hebrew. That is what we are doing all the time, and we 
do sometimes get tired. Ah, my friends, the rest lies in 
. the future, not in the past. Redemption is not taking you 
out of the struggle, but carrying you victoriously and manfully 
through the struggle. It is not making you as though you 
had not sinned. That cannot be done. When a man has 
committed a sin, he is a changed creature. It is carrying 
you through that change on to a higher life, and making 
the very sins themselves stepping-stones to the throne and 
glory of Almighty God. 

_ And the ideal that you are to put before you—it is not 
the ideal of innocence, it is not the ideal of that kind of 
perfection which has never been tempted, and therefore 
never virtuous. I hear men crying out for a childlike 
faith. It is impossible for man to have childlike faith. 
He ought not to want a childlike faith; What he wants is 
a manly faith. The childlike faith that believes everything 
that is told, from the hobgoblin story of the nurse to the 
Bible story of the mother, is not a faith for men and women : 
but the faith that has learned to discriminate, that has 
learned how to go through life and judge between the true 
and the false. It is not the man who takes the Bible and 
says, “‘I believe it from the first chapter of Genesis to 
the last chapter of Revelation, every word, every letter ; 
thank God, there is one book I can read and not think,” who 
has the divinest faith. What you want is a faith that will 
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think and enable you to bring your judgment to bear on 
the Bible—your discriminating judgment, that you may 
know what in it most helps you to the higher life and lifts 
you up to a higher plane. 

And that which is true of faith is true of every quality. 
It is only by the battle that you win a victory; it is only by 
struggle that you reach the height. And the reward of 
every victory is a greater battle to-morrow ; the reward of 
every struggle up the height is a higher height to-climb 
to-morrow. The ideal is not innocence; it is not Adam, it 
is Christ. Do you remember what was the first thing that 
Christ did after he was baptized? He went out into the 
wilderness to be tempted. Adam was driven out into the 
wilderness. Christ was led out. That was the difference. 
Adam would have stayed in the garden if he could. Christ 
went out voluntarily. To be Christlike is to say, “I 
count it all joy when I enter into temptation.” For tempta- 
tion makes strength, and strength, not ease, is the glory 
of life. 

Now I come to my text. The first Adam was made a 
living soul, an innocent animal of the higher order, with 
propensities, inclinations, impulses, instincts, something 
like intellect, social affections, those things which man has 
in common with the animal, though more largely developed. 
But the second Adam will be, and is now in the very proc- 
ess of the making, a life-giving spirit. He has faith, he 
has hope, he has love, he has the divine qualities, and he is 
to give them to others, His very possession of them is 
itself an impartation to others. The one is an innocent 
animal which is starting into being; the other is endowed 
with the very divinity of God himself, and equipped with it 
that he may give it to his neighbor. If you get any hope 
out of the Gospel of Christ, it is yours to give that hope to 
some one else. If God has wiped the tears from your eyes, 
you are the one to wipe the tears from other eyes. If you 
have the vision of the Infinite and Eternal, you are a 
prophet to give that vision to some man whose eyes are 
still closed; give him the touch.of your fingers, that he may 
see. That is what redemption has for us. Not to put us 
back in the garden, not to make us as though we had not. 
fallen or sinned, but, despite the sin, to lift us up; through 
the temptation to make us strong; through all the discipline 
and ministry of life to make sweet and strong faith and 
hope and love, that we may give to our neighbor as Christ 
has given to us. 

The evolutionary conception of redemption is not lower 
or less than that conception of redemption which would 
put Eden in the wilderness and fence it around and keep 
temptation away. Do you remember Paul’s letter to Tim- 
othy—Paul, a prisoner in Rome, about to be offered up as 
a sacrifice? ‘I have fought a good fight, I have kept the 
faith ; there is a crown of righteousness laid up for me.” 
The fight is the fight fought between flesh and spirit, which 
he depicts in Romans vii. The faith is the. spiritual 
nature which he has held on to in all that struggle, and, hold- 
ing on to it as God has revealed it to him, has been lifted 
up by means of it, step by step and little by little emerg- 
ing from the lower animal creation into the divine sonship. 
And the coronation is a righteous character, the strength, 
the power, the heroism of manhood, which‘can:never came 
save to the warrior who has been in the battle and has won 
the day. God help us so with our battle in life to hold to 
our faith in God that we may have that coronation—not a 
crown of gold or silver because we are righteous, but a 
righteous character itself, which God, blessed be his name, 
gives, not to the heroic and the victorious only, but to all 
that struggle toward him—yea, even to all that do so much 
as love and long for his appearing in themselves and in 


others. 


Every duty, even the least duty, involves the whole prin- 
ciple of obedience, and little duties make the will dutifu/— 
that is, supple and prompt to obey.— ZH. Z. Manning. 


There are qualities which govern men, such as sincerity, 
which have more to do with influence than the most brill- 
iant flights of fancy and the keenest wit.—Lord John Russell. 
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For the Little People 


Margaret’s Shopping 
By Mattie Ingalls Sherman 


mA There’s a patter of little feet, 

There’s-a knock at mam- 

3 ma’s door. 

“ Comein,” she cries out gayly. 
“Sh! mamma, it’s a store.” 


So mamma, all attention, 
Said, in a serious way, 
“Good-morning, Mrs. Doug- 


las; 
What will you have to-day ?” 


“Oh, please, sir, would you 
show me 
Some ribbon, and some 
thread ; 
Yes, and I guess I’d better 
Get a loaf or two of bread, 


Some pickles and some cookies, 
And some cheese, a pound or two,— 
Though, for just a little party, 
I guess ove chee would do. 


« T’d like a paper of needles, 
And some blacking for my shoes, 
And, please, I’ll buy a ‘ Tribune’ 
To read the latest news. 


“Oh yes! and have you any 
‘Yards of camtric ’—nice and fine— 
{ don’t know quite how 
many, 
But just enough for 
nine. 


“I’m going to have a 
party, 
And I want to buy, 
: you see, 
Your very bestest cam- 
bric 
To make my cam- 
bric tea.” 


The Duck Boys 


Of the Canton, in China, they have boats 
called duck boats,and a traveler writing of 
them in the “ Century Magazine” says that 
on these boats, in addition to the family who 
make the boat their home, from one to three 
_ thousand ducks also call the boat home, leav- 
ing it in the morning for the feeding-grounds 
and returning to it at night. - The ducks’ part 
of the boat is built out on either side and in- 
closed with a railing of wickerwork about 
eighteen inches high, and roofed over with 
Matting. These boats are about as broad 
as they are long, and, of course, look like any- 
thing but boats. They are propelled by a 
long oar at the stern, as well as two at the bow. 

Another kind of duck boat this traveler 
heard of; in this the ducks live in wicker 
houses built over the roof of that part of the 
boat in which the family live. A ladder 
reaches from the deck of the boat to the 
ducks’ apartment. When the ducks are called 
at night, they hurry with all their might, for 
the last duck up the ladder always gets a 
severe whipping. The duck boats move to 
good feeding-places along the river; ladders 
lead to the shallow water in which the ducks 
get the kind of food they want. Just above 
the shallow water, behind an artificial embank- 
ment, are the fields of young rice. The ducks 
must be kept out of these fields, so they are 
herded by boys and girls, who stand on these 
embankments with long bamboo rods, and 
drive the ducks back into the river whenever 
they attempt to reach the top of the em- 
bankment. This traveler saw one boy who 
herded two thousand ducks. They would 
come at his call, and knew him well, keeping 
close to him. He watched them closely. 
When they attempted to get up the embank- 
ment he would insert the end of his bamboo 
rod into the soft mud and turn it round fnti 
it had on the end a thick roll of soft 
When this roll was of the size he wanted}he 
would take the stick in both hands and thro 


the ball of mud so that it would splash over 
the leaders. They would scurry back into 
the water, the whole flock following; they 
would wash themselves and begin eating and 
hunting with all their might, as if they had not 
attempted to do anything wrong. 

These ducks, this traveler tells us, did not 
pay the slightest attention to the coolies who 
passed along the river bank, but when he 
walked along they screamed and flew and ran in 
the greatest fright. The ducks are raised in 
incubators. Great buildings filled with all the 
appliances for hatching and caring for the 
young ducks abound on the river, and thou- 
sands of ducks have never any caretakers but 
the duck boys and girls. 


How the Dominie Went to Sea 
By Virginia W. Cloud 
“I’m going to see—” the Dominie said, 
With a nod of his gray, sagacious head 


To a path that wound from the hillside down 
Away to a far-off seaport town— 


“To see—” and he nodded, and off he went, 
His hands behind and his wise head bent, | 
And a far-seeing look in his kind blue eyes 
Fixed on some marvelous enterprise. 


“To sea!” cried his wife from the trellised 
door. 
“‘ Was ever a man so queer before— 


To start on a voyage as sudden as that, 


In his every-day coat and his garden hat ? 


“Or ever a faithful, painstaking wife 

As worried as I each day of my life, 

To know what he may do next? Alack! 
Dominie Brown, come back! Come back !” 


But in vain she called, and in vain she ran; 
The long-limbed Dominie, excellent man, 
Was up the road that led to the hill, 
Striding along with a right good will. 


So straightway the Innkeeper after her ran, 


_ And so did the Beadle and Penny-Bun Man, 


The Piper and Fiddler, still playing a jig, 

And the Clerk with his pen and his gown and 
his wig. 

The Doctor, a-riding his old gray nag, 

Came jogging along with his saddle-bag, 

And the Miller, too, stopped his wheel, and he 
sped 

With his dusty hat on his floury head ; 


While after each one there hurried his wife, 
All of them running as if for life, 
Exclaiming, “ If Dominie’s going to sea, 
He has much of importance to say to me /” 


So back as they came with wonderment rife, 
They followed the Dominie’s provident wife 
Bewailing a husband who traveled like that 
In his every-day coat and his garden hat. 


Back where the Dominie’s lands begun 
They bore her company every one, 
Condoling her care and her desolate state, 
Till they came in sight of her garden gate. 


And there, serenely shading his eyes, 

With a questioning look of pleased surprise, 
Stood Dominie Brown for all to see. 

“ Now welcome to you, kind frinds!” quoth he. 


“So fine a season it-is for a stroll, 

I too have refreshed my body and soul. 

And have been to see ”—he nodded his head 
To the hill round which they late had sped— 


“To see if yon path, if I followed it straight, 

Would bring me around to my garden gate. 

And it did!” The Dominie nodded and 
smiled, 

While contentment shone in his blue eyes mild. 


But nobody smiled and nobody stirred ; 

Only the Dominie’s wife was heard. 

er eyes they flashed and she spake most 
true— 

“ One never knows what such a man will do!” 


— St. Nicholas. 


The North Wind’s Song 


I am the North Wind, and I go my way 

To work in the busy, round world to-day. 

First, I must blow the leaves into a heap 

Over the flowers, all lying asleep. 

Then, after blowing the leaves al] around, 

I’ll spread the white snowflakes over the 
ground. 


I'l whistle loud through each crack in the 


house, 
Creep through a hole that’s too small fora 


mouse ; 

The children’s caps I will blow off their heads 

And race them coasting down hill with their 
sleds. 

Here comes Jack Frost; I will take him along 

And sing to the world the North Wind’s shrill 
song. —Child Garden. 


& 
He was Caught 


A farmer in Connecticut has had his chick- 
ens and young turkeys stolen. One night an 
owl attacked a big turkey, and it was evident 
in the morning that the owl and the turkey 
had had a tremendous fight, but the owl had 
won and left the brave turkey dead in the 
poultry-yard. This made the farmer set a 
steel-trap, and he caught the thief and mur- 
derer, but sold him to a dime museum man, 
who, to his sorrow, found that the owl was so 
big and fierce that. he could not tame him and 
so had to kill him; and Mr. Owl is now just a 
stuffed owl, not particularly pretty or attract- 
ive, but certainly very harmless as he stands 
dusty and almost unnoticed on a high shelf in 
a museum. 


Molly 


Her name is Molly, an English paper tells 
us; sheis pure white, and very beautiful. She 
has lived in her present home all her life, and 
is greatly loved and admired. Molly is a 
duck. Her education has made her very ex- 
clusive. She will not bathe in a pond at all. 
She will bathe only when her special metal 
tub is prepared. She flies into her mistress’s 
lap and cuddles down like a cat; she loves to 
have her neck smoothed and her back patted. 
She sleeps in a box in the house, and when 
the members of the family are out late she 
quacks until they come and bid her “ good- 
night.” 


They Do Ride 


Doubtless you have often heard the adage 
that “If wishes were horses, beggars might 
ride.” In Australia beggars do ride. A gen- 
tleman who has been in Australia says that 
one day he was stopped on the street near a 
town by a man on horseback who asked him 
for alms. He said: “Do you own that 
horse?” The beggar replied: “Yes. Wh 
not?” “Well,” said the gentleman, “I wis 
I were rich enough to ride such a horse.” So 
you see that beggars can ride on horseback in 
Australia. 


You Must Love Her : 


This must be a very dear little girl who 
could not keep her anger even when she was 
teased. Because she was so gentle, the older 
children imposed upon her, and one day the 
little girl rushed to her mother, and, leaning 
up against her, said: “ Oh, mamma, do help 
me to keep mad at Helen all day! I can’t do 
it by myself.” . 


Good Friends 


The story is told in an English magazine of 
a rat which has become blind, but two of his 
family are his guides. He goes about with a 
piece of stick in his mouth, and the younger 
rats, each with an end of the stick in their 
mouths, steer the blind rat about the region 
where he lives. People have become so inter- 
ested in them that they are never disturbed. 
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The Religious World 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Y. M. C. A. of the State of New York was held 
at Syracuse, February 21-24. It was pre- 
ceded by an annual conference of the secretaries and physical 
directors, which was held in the Presbyterian Church in Rome, 
February 19-20, one hundred and twenty-seven of the secretaries 
and directors being present. The reception of the Secretaries 
and of the Association by the people of Rome and Syracuse 
respectively was hearty and greatly appreciated. The number 
of Association buildings in the State is fifty-one, and their valua- 
tion about $3,500,000. Many new Associations have been 
formed during the year, and some have been discontinued. The 
total number of Associations in the State is 156, with a member- 
ship of about 35,000 young men and 38,000 boys. Two depart- 
ments of work which received especial mention were those in 
connection with the colleges and the railways. A _ noticeable 
feature in the reports was the growth of attention to athletics. 
No Association is now considered properly equipped without its 
gymnasium. Among the speakers at this Convention were Dr. 
L. C. Warner, of New York; the Rev. M. D. Babcock, D.D., 
of Baltimore; the Rev. R. A. Torrey, of Chicago; Mr. D. A. 
Waterman, Treasurer of the Michigan Central Railroad; and 
C. L. Rossiter, Assistant Superintendent of the New York Cen- 
tral. Addresses were also delivered by Chancellor Day, of 
Syracuse University, and President Schurman, of Cornel] Uni- 
versity. The reports in- general were encouraging, and the 
meeting one of great enthusiasm. The tendency to put em- 
phasis upon the classes in athletics, to provide proper entertain- 
ment, and to seek to place around young men in the large cities 


Y. M. C. A. 


a proper environment, seems to us the most encouraging part — 


of the work of the Y. M.C. A. That is something which the 
churches cannot do so well. In our judgment, Associations have 
sometimes made the mistake of becoming practically new churches 
in communities already overburdened both with the number and 
the variety of existing churches. That tendency is disappear- 
ing, and in its place is coming healthier and more useful work. 


The Presbyterian Union of New 
York held its meeting for the current 
month at the Hotel Brunswick on 
the evening of the 25th. Mr. Warner Van Orden presided, and 
about two hundred and twenty-five guests were present. The 
special feature of the evening was an address by President 
William G. Frost, of Berea College, who spoke on “.Kentucky’s 
President Frost has been in New 
York several times; has twice addressed the Congregational 
Club, and, we believe, has also appeared before other bodies. 


The Presbyterian Union 


He is a vivid and inspiring speaker, and has already done much» 


to enlist the sympathy of people with the institution over which 
The students of Berea College are drawn from both 
the white and the colored population. In his address President 
Frost spoke especially of the “ mountain whites,” who were loyal 
to the Union during the war, and who constitute a large popula- 
tion still too little known. Among other things, Dr. Frost said: 


These people have been isolated from the world,and have lived on in the, 
pioneer state. They are truthful, honest, hospitable. If they set a light value 
upon human life, it is only a survival of the old Saxon and Celtic humor. . This 
valiant spirit was turned to good account in wartime. We did not know that 
such people existed, but when the Union was in danger they poured forth like 
the clans of Roderick Dhu, and held Kentucky forthe old flag and made West 
Virginia secede from secession. They characterized the Army of the Cumber- 
land, and that army was, like the hosts of Hengist and Horsa, a terror to friends 
and foes. The Confederates had some regiments of similar material under 
Longstreet, and my mountain guide has told me of the terrible day when these 
two hordes met: 

“Tell you what, President, them Longstreet men was fighters. They had 
been used to lickin’ everything they met, and when they struck the Army of the 
Cumberland they didn’t know what had happened. No more did we. They 
fixed their bayonets and come chargin’ up the hill. We fired in their faces, but 
they kep’ a-comin’. Our big guns mowed down hull ranks of ’em, but they kep’ 
a-comin’. Men what was hit in the feet got on their knees and kep’ a-comin’ 
and a-comin’, and we couldn’t get shut of ’em till we’d killed ’em dead.”’ 

Ladies and gentlemen, the first element in National greatness is vigor, and 
when we see that quality displayed by people who are of our kindred we are 
proud of it. 

And these people may perform as great a service in effacing sectional lines as 
they did in the saving of the Union. We tire of this Southern problem which 
has been with us so long, but we and our fathers have expended too much upon 
it to throw it up now. Our first duty is to understand it. It is something more 
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than the race problem. It is the impact of two sets of dominant ideas, the 
estrangement of the two halves of America. These mountain folk are less 
imbued with the surviving feudalism of the South, and they are ready for North- 
ern help and guidance. Ina word, they are God’s reserve forces. It has been 
his way to bring forward new families, new populations. This Vermont of the 
South, this Switzerland of America, is a storehouse of vigor and patriotism. 
Touched with education, it will offset some of our undesirable foreign popula- 
tions, and overflow the South with a newelement. Led by God’s providence, 
these Appalachian Americans will make their way from the wilderness and the 
log cabin to the metrop olis and the capital in the great to-morrow. 

The Rev. Moses D. Hoge, D.D., 
has been for fifty years pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Richmond, Va. He is one of the most eminent preachers in 
the South, and one of the most eloquent in the whole country. 
Had it not been for the troubles incident to the war he would 
probably be better known at the North than heis. He belongs 
to the whole city, and, indeed, to the whole South. In appear- 
ance Dr. Hoge is still young, almost as straight as an Indian, 
with a clear and resonant voice, and the bearing and spirit of 
an orator. It was the present writer’s privilege some years ago 
to hear him preach on “ The Resurrection,” and no sermon 
which he has ever heard on that subject has lingered with him 
like the one of the great Richmond divine. The services in com- 
memoration of Dr. Hoge’s semi-centennial were largely taken in 
hand by the citizens of Richmond, and consisted of addresses of 
congratulation, a large reception, the presentation of a generous 
sum of money, and a commemorative address by the pastor him- 
self. Pastorates of fifty years’ duration are not so common as 
they once were. ‘This is an instance of a man being as young 


Honoring a Great Preacher 


and fresh after fifty years of service as at the beginning of his | 


ministry. Virginia does well thus to honor her most eminent 
preacher. 

An interesting correspondence appears 
in the “ Pacific ” of February 20 between 
the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of San Francisco and those of the Congregational. It 
was begun by a letter from the Episcopal to the Congregational 
ministers calling attention to the abuse of divorce and the con- 
sequent evil resulting to individuals and the community. The 
communication closed with these words : 


We feel that it would be in the interests of good government, good morals, 
good religion, if we could unite, irrespective of creed, upon the Bible rule ; and, 
with this in mind, we have ventured to bring the matter to your attention, ask- 
ing co-operation for the strict enforcement of laws where they exist, or, in case 
they do not exist, asking that your influence be used for their establishment in 
your several religious bodies. 


The reply from the Congregationalists was cordial and brotherly. 
It recognized the importance of the subject, rehearsed the his- 
tory of its treatment by various Congregational councils, and 
closed with the suggestion that there should be a convention, in 
which all the Protestant evangelical bodies of ministers of the city 


Church Co-operation 
in California 


should be represented, to take counsel, and, if possible, arrive at | 


some mutual understanding. We refer to this correspondence 
because it is another illustration of the growing tendency among 
the various Christian bodies to co-operate in all that concerns 
the welfare of the individual and the community. Along such 
lines as these the first steps toward Church union must be taken. 


St. Mark’s Episcopal Church of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., celebrated 
the remarkable record of its or- 


An Interesting Anniversary 


ganist, Mrs. M. B. Church, by a special concert given on the 


evening of February 22. The occasion was marked by the 
presentation of several gifts, including a purse of money and an 
album containing the photographs of the ministers and organists 
of the principal Episcopal churches in the United States. Mrs. 
Church—who, by the way, is the mother of Mr. F. S. Church, 
the well-known artist of this city—has presided at her instrument 
for fifty years—a record of service which is said to be without 
precedent in church history, except in the case of Dr. John 
Stainer, who retired only recently from the post of organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, after fifty years of work. Believing as it 
does that music is a part of worship that deserves as much thought, 
care, and faithfulness as the preaching of sermons, and that the 
choir-leader or organist should be devoted to his or her part in the 
service with the same spirit that moves and upholds the min- 


ister, The Outlook is glad to make mention of this record. Mrs. 


Church has, of course, seen an interesting development of church 
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music, as well as of church life, in the long period which her 
experience covers. In the early days when St. Mark’s Church 


was a modest little building, her instrument, as she says, was a 


sort of large accordion about two feet long. She blew the bel- 
lows with her elbows. Those were the days when an amateur 
orchestra helped the church choir, and when the flute and violin 
and double bass were found in the choir-lofts of even country 
towns. St. Mark’s has grown and changed in all these years, 
and there is no more striking illustration of the growth of church 
lite in this country than the contrast between the church music 
of to-day and that of half a century ago, when Mrs. Church 
‘began her work. In all this time she has been late to service 
only twice—once when her little boy, whom she had dressed to 
accompany her, fell into the bath-tub just as they were starting 
for service and had to be redressed, and once when her clock 
stopped and so misled her. The celebration of this fiftieth 
anniversary is an inspiring testimony to the fact that church 
music, the value of which the Puritan overlooked and ignored, has 
rapidly come back to take the place which it deserves in. church 
worship. 

the report of a conversation with 
Mrs. Sarah J. Bird, of Montclair, N. J., which recently ap- 
peared in the New York “Tribune.” With Mrs. Bird and 
her work we are personally familiar. All who have had to do 
with the Bethel of Brooklyn remember both Mr. and Mrs. Bird 
in the days when Mr. Bird was its Superintendent. After his 
death, a few years ago, his wife, who has. a beautiful home in 
Montclair, gave herself entirely to the work in which both she 
and her husband had been so greatly interested. There is no 
exaggeration in the following statements. The service is a beau- 
tiful one, and in it Mrs. Bird has shown what one consecrated 
woman can do. Mrs. Bird’s own words are: 


Many of those who have read with thrilling pain of the sufferings of our sea- 
- men will never know of the misery of thousandsin our owncity. My midnight 
walk on the Bowery one night revealed to me sights which I hope never to see 
again. It was the night of my service for lodging-house men at the Bowery 


Mission. The severity of the storm had driven crowds within; and by filling » 


every inch of standing room I had an audience of over four hundred men. I 
became so much interested that I forgot the hour and the storm without, and at 
11:30 1 was still holding my Gospel service ; but one of my men realized the ter- 
rors of the night and went out to find a cab to take me home. Not finding one, 
he came back, and kindly said: “If you will trust my strong arm, I will get 
you home somehow, but you cannot stand on your feet ; the wind is terrific.” 
This man.is an ex-convict, but always trying to help others. As shelter for the 
night was offered in the Bowery Mission to all who had no place to go, about 
‘ one hundred men were glad to sit on the benches till morning. As I was carried 
through the blinding storm and deep drifts I met hundreds of bestormed wan- 
derers out on this terrible sea of life, ‘‘ The Bowery,” and the only lighthouses 
for these wrecked mariners were the saloons, so brilliant and so glowing with 
warmth that I did not wonder that these homeless men were allured to shelter 
therein. 

lam told by the police that these saloons often open their doors stormy nights 
and let all who will enter stand all night ; and, after taking in the smell of 
liquor for hours, of course their first nickel goes fora drink. AsIsaw these 
poor, thinly clad men crouching at the entrance to these saloons, I said to 
myself: ** Is this the only open door in this Christian city for our homeless 
boys??? But lam told, “‘ These men are unworthy.’”’ Yes! And so are we all 
unworthy. I have never yet found a man so hardened that kind words would 
not soften his heart. Men have told me that a cup of -coffee had saved them, 
given them new courage to begin a better hfe. A young man said to me: “I 
hadn’t prayed to God for years until He sent meinto this Bowery Mission to 
get something to eat.”’ 

I am in close friendship with hundreds of these lost men, but I know of noble 
acts of self-denial among them that would put some of us Christians to jshame. 
One of my men told me that it was a common thing for one of these poor fel- 
lows, when walking the streets at night, to take his overcoat off and lend it to 
his comrade more thinly clad than himself. There ought to be industries for 
these men. The Industrial Christian Alliance is a fair exponent of what can 
- bedone. We ought to have fifty like industries scattered over the city. It is 
a grand, noble work to send relief to all parts of the world, but are we not in 

duty bound to hear the cry of distress that comes from our own children ? 


The Unitarians of this country seem to 
have adopted Protap Chunder Mozoom- 
dar as their missionary to India, and the 
fact affords a striking illustration of the extent to which even 
the division wall between evangelical Unitarianism and liberal 
orthodoxy is melting down. For the author of the “ Oriental 
Christ ” and “ The Spirit of God” will be regarded by the latter 
as essentially evangelical in his faith, though somewhat mystical 
in his spirit. The “Christian Register,” which is the Eastern 
organ of the Unitarians, recently had an earnest editorial on this 
subject and published a long communication from Mr. Mozoom- 
dar. : 


Mozoomdar and the 
Unitarians 
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The letter describes his route in Upper India, where throngs 
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flocked to hear him, and listened eagerly to his message and that 
of the other members of the Brahmo-Somaj who were with him. 
In appealing for his support the editor of the “‘ Register ” says : 
* Shall not this apostle be sustained, and will not the people in 
this country do their part in sustaining him? We know of no 
foreign missionary enterprise which deserves a warmer support 
than this. He is a man called by the divine Spirit to the work 
of proclaiming the gospel of love and truth and righteousness, 
who can carry the best that Christianity has to offer to the peo- 
ple of his own race and country, as he can bring to Western 
Christians the spiritual message of the Oriental Christ.” <A 
special mission fund for the support of Mr. Mozoomdar has 
been started, and already about $800 have been raised. The 
committee has entered upon the second year of its work, and 
proposes this year to raise not less than $1,000 for its object. 
Mr. Mozoomdar has spoken before many churches other than 


_ the Unitarian, and always, we believe, left the impression of 


being a very earnest and consecrated man. The tribute to the 
fidelity of the American missionaries which he paid at a meeting 
of the Congregational Club in New York during his last visit, 
although it was interspersed with some caustic criticism, will not 
be forgotten by those interested in foreign missionary work. 


After a triumphal march from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, General Booth, the Commander 
of the Salvation Army, has sailed for his 
home in Old England. The farewell meeting in the Academy 
of Music was as impressive as the reception given him on his 
arrival. He has not missed an engagement since landing, has 


Brief Mention 


' spoken in all sorts of places and under all sorts of conditions, 


and has everywhere left the impression of a sterling man, 
called, in the providence of God, to do a mighty work. The 
editor of “ Great Thoughts ” recently attempted to get the opin- 
ions of representative men concerning the Church of the future. 
Dr. Parker expressed himself in his characteristic way; he was 
followed by Canon Scott-Holland, and he in turn by the great 
Baptist divine, Dr. John Clifford. Three more representative men 
could hardly have been secured ; but, as each one differed from 
the others in regard to what would be the characteristics of the 
Church of the future, we do not think it worth while to trouble our 
readers with their predictions, We have seen it mentioned in a 
Western paper that an association had been organized in Denver 
for the purpose of giving the Rev. Myron W. Reed a platform on 
which he could speak his mind without fear or favor. We had 
supposed that he had always exercised that privilege. Most men 
of power are able to do that wherever they are situated. Henry 
Ward Beecher, Dr. Parkhurst, and Phillips Brooks are notable 
examples. The acceptance by the Rev. Wallace Nutting of the 
call to the Union Church in Providence leaves the strong Plym- 
outh Church of Seattle, Washington, without a pastor. That 
growing city on Puget Sound has one of the most beautiful 
locations in the world, and we imagine it will not be long before 
the church will be properly equipped for its great work in the 
Northwest. It is amusing to read many of the criticisms in the 
English papers of the action of Lord Rosebery in appointing the 
Rev. John Percival, D.D., Head Master of Rugby, to the vacant 
Bishopric of Hereford. The burden of the criticism is that Dr. 
Percival last year wrote a letter to the “ Times” advocating dis- 
establishment. Why should not he do so? Newman believed 
in disestablishment, and even the present Archbishop of York 
once went so far as to say that the Church would never cease to 
be loyal to the Crown, but as for loyalty to the Commons, that 
was another question. | 


—The efficacy of the methods of organization of the Feder- 
ation of East Side Workers in New York City has been so 
clearly proven that it is now proposed to organize on a some- 
what similar, if not exactly the same, basis the workers in Church 
and philanthropic organizations between Fourteenth and Fifty- 
ninth Streets and east of Fifth Avenue. All workers who believe 


_in this organization are asked to send their names, and those of 


the organizations with which they are working, to the Committee 
on Co-operation of the Charities Organization Society, United 
Charities Building, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-Second Street, 
New York, at once. 
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Books and Authors 


South Africa’ 


“ The Story of South Africa’”’ seems by far the most valu- 
able addition yet made to a series of volumes justly popular 
alike with the special student and with the general reader. 
True, many of the other volumes are quite as well written, but 
this particular history has never had such admirable treat- 
ment, and it is a history not known as it should be. The 
accepted dictum that in order to write a good small book 
one must first have written a larger, is exemplified in the 
case of Mr. Theal, who, as may be known, is the author of 
an elaborate history of South Africa. He could hardly 
have given us in this smaller volume so clear and concise 
an account of the development of civilization in that in- 
teresting region had he not described it all once before at 
greater length. Mr. Theal is something more than clear 
and concise. His style is as picturesque as it is emphatic, 
and when he has a moral lesson to teach he does so with 
graphic words. 

Though the author is a loyal Englishman and belongs to 
the Cape Colonial civil service, he is one of those always 
welcome uninsular Britons, the clarity of whose vision is 
never obscured by prejudice. Hence we find the most 
interesting part of his book to be that which relates the 
history of Dutch rather than of English growth in South 
Africa, and which describes how the Boers (Dutch for 
farmer) asserted themselves whenever assailed by misrule 
from Downing Street. People in England have never 
quite been able to understand how it was that the Dutch, 
after spending two hundred years in developing Cape 
Colony (which had finally come under George III.’s rule), 
could abandon that country for the wilderness. Perhaps 
it was forgotten that the Boers represent both Dutch and 
Huguenot blood, and that the same spirit animated them 
as that which resisted Philip II. and Louis XIV. The 
history of English tyranny is too long to be entered 
upon, save to say that both Church and State had over- 
whelmed the Boers in Cape Colony with a series of oppres- 
sions. These finally culminated in the whole mass of the 
colored people being put upon a political footing with the 
Dutch, and that without a vagrant act being put in force. 
As an after-climax, the British then manifested such extraor- 
dinary affection for certain of the savage tribes, hostile to 
the Boers, that neither the life nor the property of the latter 
was secure. The British thus eventually gained their end, 
which was to expel the Boers from Cape Colony. The 
farmers therefore moved out into regions unknown to 
_Europeans, and there, after conquering the destructive 
Zulu power, and driving away into remoter regions the fero- 


cious Matabele, independent homes and possessions were 


established. Nevertheless, for many years these must be 
defended from attack, now from the blacks, now from the 
British. It has been a long and pathetic history, that of 
the Dutch, between these two enemies: on the one side 
the blacks, uncivilized and bloodthirsty; on the other 
the British, civilized and land-thirsty. 

_ It seems almost incredible that the imperial ministry, 
‘relieved at the departure of the white people who had not 
been satisfied under British rule, and glad that their own 


emigrants had taken many of the vacated farms, should. 


have now thought for a moment of making of the Cape a 
convict settlement. These tidings caused a feeling in South 
Africa akin to what might have followed a proposal to intro- 
duce a dreadful disease. Despite the great number of 
petitions and protests forwarded to England, a ship was 
sent out filled with convicts. The people of the Cape 
then bound themselves together under a pledge not to 
supply anything whatever to the vessel. So strictly carried 
out was this pledge that not a particle of food could be 
obtained for the convicts save from ships of war. Five 
months the ship lay at anchor. Those five months were 
enough to instill a proper lesson into the dullards at 
home, and Tasmania was substituted as a convict colony. 


The Story 


of South Africa. B rge M. Theal. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. tot $1.50. 
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The Cape’s resistance forced England to acknowledge | 
its right to colonial self-government. In their turn the 
Boers then compelled the Cape and the home Govern- 
ment to acknowledge the independence of the South 
African Republic and of the Orange Free State. Not until 
the British Government had thus been twice beaten at 
its own game, first by the English colonists and then by 


the Boers in actual war, did a real respect arise for the colo- 


nists, whether British or Dutch. The roughest edges of the 
two races have now been rubbed off, and they are working 
side wd side to advance a material prosperity and a civiliza- 
tion which are already the admiration of the world. In Cape 
Colony itself, largely through the efforts of its energetic’ 
Prime Minister, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, so broad has become 
the franchise, and so complete the political equality between 
the two, that the Dutch have secured the same rights for 
their own tongue ong by three-fifths of the white peo- 
ple) as for the English. Either can be used in public 
offices, law courts, and in Parliament, at the choice of the 
speaker, and no one is admitted into the civil service with- 
out a thorough knowledge of both. 

It seems gratuitous to criticise a book so good as 
Mr. Theal’s, but we should have been glad for a more 
explicit account of the history of the British Chartered 
Company in general, and, in particular, of Mr. Rhodes’s 
connection with it. In view of recent events, we should 
also have been glad to read a fuller account both 
of Swaziland and of the Portuguese country in the 
neighborhood of the Zambesi. These, however, are but 
secondary matters in comparison with Mr. Theal’s main 
teachings. He has done for history what Mrs. Olive 
Schreiner Cronwright has done for romance. For the 
first time we have now before the mental vision a clear 
picture of the lagers, kraals, and towns of South Africa ; 
of their inhabitants, the Bantu communities, the mixed 
breeds, the Malays, the Hottenhtots, and, above all, the 
two great European races living side by side. Out of the 


._ two there must eventually arise one race of white men who 


will dominate, not alone South Africa, but the whole of 
the Dark Continent. | 


Mr. William. Foster Apthorp’s delightful book Musicians and 
Music-Lovers (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) will meet 
with a ready welcome everywhere. Weread of Bach, Handel, 
Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Franz, and others. These are the 
musicians. It is, however, when we read Mr. Apthorp’s words 
concerning music-lovers that we are most pleased; indeed, we 
take up this book with a prejudice against being instructed and 
in favor of being entertained. Who would not be entertained, 
too, by the critic as he tells us that— 


There are certain quasi-hierarchic distinctions almost universally recognized 
in the other fine arts. When a man has a wooden structure put up to cover his 
ash-barrel, he does not think of it as a piece ot architecture; a fondness for Mor- 
ton farces or dime novels is not usually spoken of as a taste for literature ; and 
because a person takes huge delight in the illustrations of the comic weeklies we 
do not say that he has a marked taste for art. To be sure, a wooden shed is a 
piece of architecture, dime novels are literature of a sort, and the cuts in 
** Puck,” Life,”? and the ** Journal Amusant”’ are art; but in our habitual 
use of these ponderous terms we apply them only to works of a certain dignity. 
With music, however, it is otherwise. Many people seem to think that music 
is music, and there is an end of it! The great trouble is that many, perhaps 
most, people deceive themselves. When they think they are talking about 
music they are not talking about the music itself at all, but about how it makes 
them feel. Most people speak of music merely subjectively, speak of how they 
like it or do not like it; only the few either speak or think of it objectively, of 
what it really is oris not. It is not the difficulty or impossibility of turning 
musical impressions into language that makes ordinary musical thought so 
vague and aimless, and musical conversation so futile; it is the lack of what I 
will call critical habit in the average music-lover. He is too fond of merely 
hearing music, and has not sufficiently formed the habit of really listening to it. 
His musical ear has not developed the finer tactile sense ; he does not lay hold 
of the music with it, as a blind man takes an object in his hand to see what it 
is like, but lets the music stroke and caress his ear, as people have their backs 
rubbed or their hair combed, because it feels good. 


We began by being entertained; we have ended by being 
both entertained and instructed. "And we are not out of the 
first chapter! We read through the other chapters, and if we 
do not find in them so much entertainment, there is always 
plenty of instruction. Had not Mr. Apthorp begun his book so 
attractively, we and others might not have read it. Now that we 
have, we know that it is a good book to read more than once. 


Mr. R. B. Marston isthe author of the latest addition to the 


beautiful “ Book-Lovers’ Library ” published by Messrs. A. C. 


Armstrong & Son, New York. Mr. Marston’s volume isentitled | 
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Walton, and Some Earlier Writers on Fish and Fishermen. 
Is it possible that there may be some unfortunate souls who 
have not read “ The Compleat Angler”? They ought at least 
to read this book, and it is certain that all Walton-lovers should 
do the same. Nay, more, all anglers should—and that means 
everybody. Mr. Marston tells us that as a youngster of ten 
years he remembers, one wet day, wondering whether any in that 
row of small books on the top shelf of a bookcase in his father’s 
library were interesting. 

Within reach were rows of Scott in green cloth with white labels; big vol- 
umes of Knight’s ‘‘ History of England ;” then a regiment of Shakespeare in 
red ; above them a charming American edition of Dickens in green cloth, pub- 
lished, I think, by Ticknor, Fields & Osgood. These and many others were to 
be a discovery later on. Who can forget the first coming under the spell of the 
Wizard of the North, or of Dickens. the Wizard of the South? To me, then, 
these were only repellent by reason of their big battalions. But away above 
them was this row of little books. I could just read the titles of some from the 
floor. I remembér Southey’s Nelson,’? White’s Selborne,’”’ George Her- 
bert’s ‘‘ Poems,” Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ These did not appeal much to a 
school-boy’s idea of books to read. But suddenly I noticed in gold letters the 
word “ Angler,” and from the top of a chair I saw the full title was ‘‘ Walton 
and Cotton’s Complete Angler.’’ By George! perhaps that’s about fishing, 1 
thought ; and, stepping from the chair on to the smooth, rounded, mahogany 
cover of the writing-desk which formed the lower half of the bookcase, I 
clutched the little volume, and then came down with a crash on the floor. It 
was some little time before | felt equal to opening my find; but when I did, and 
found that I had got three hundred pages about fish and rivers and ponds, I 
forgot my bumps, I forgot everything as I listened to the voice of the dear old 
Master. If I had only studied my school-books as I did Walton! 


A theory of the origin and growth of human language is 
always a facile and usually an interesting achievement. From 
the earliest times philosophers have diverted themselves and 
some other people with the invention of these theories. In the 
International Scientific Series we have a discussion of Race and 
Language by Andre Lefevre, Professor in the Anthropological 
School of Paris, that takes an uncompromising physiological 
position. ‘Man does not speak because he thinks. He speaks 
because the mouth and larynx communicate with the third con- 
volution of the brain. This material connection is the imme- 
diate cause of articulate speech.” The first speech was, then, 
the irrepressible, inarticulate cry. This by long course of develop- 
ment became articulate speech. Professor Lefevre, starting from 
this point, traces in an ingenious manner the development of the 
various languages of the world. While the book contains much 
sound learning, the writer is airy and arrogant in a manner char- 
acteristically Gallican. He goes out of his way to attack relig- 
ious notions; and this, to say the least, is not scientific. We 
believe that he takes too much theory, as for instance that 
there ever was apeople answering to the Aryas, for solid and 
ascertained fact. Casually he illustrates to a wide extent the 
application of Grimm’s law of phonetic decay. The last sentence 
in the book sums up its theory: “ The evolution of language is 
parallel to the evoiution of humanity. The descendant of the 
animal cry, it has raised man above the brutes; at once the 
factor and instrument in our progress, creator of the conscience 
and of science, it is the link between nature and history, between 
physiological and moral anthropology.” This book will attract 
the philologist rather than the general reader, for it is not popu- 
lar in its literary form, nor is it precise and orderly enough to be 
of use as a text-book. | 


Madonna, and Other Poems is the title of Mr. Harrison 
Morris’s collected verses. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia.) Weare glad to find but one long poem in the volume, for 
Mr. Morris is always better in his shorter efforts. Some of these 
are of great merit and beauty, and few books of verse have been 
published which contain so great and so pleasing a variety. 
As an example of the poet’s attractive. style, we quote the first 
and last stanzas of his “ Marsyas :” 


Under an oak on Taurus’ side, 
Wrapped deep in grass and lazy-eyed, 
And idle and warm and full of sleep, 
Lay Marsyas where the shade was deep ; 
For noon had found him far in the sun, 
Where berried vines in the grasses run, 
Gathering sweets for a long day’s rest 
Under the green on ‘Taurus’ breast. 


Day-long he trilled in the couchéd green 

Till level shadows sloped the treen ; 

Day-long he blew his antic glees 

Heedless of tiptoed companies ; 

Then, when the stars were thick in the boughs, 
And sheep-bells tinkled time to house, 

He, hoodwinked with the new delight, 

Went fluting ditties down the night. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have recently brought out in their 
Economic Classics a series of Select Chapters and Passages 
Jrom the Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith, and Zhe First 
Stx Chapters of the Principles of Political Economy and Tax- 
ation, by Ricardo. These initial volumes are to be followed in 
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course of time by similar reprints from the standard works on 


economics. The books afte convenient in size, are admirably 
printed, and will prove of very great value in that popular edu- 


A cation in economics which is just now the movement of the day. 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Andrew Lang has just completed a romance which he 
calls “ A Monk of Fife.” 

—It is reported that the title of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new 
novel will be “ The Story of Bessie Costrell,” and that it is a 
tale of English village life. 

—aA copy of “ Shakespeare’s Jest Book,” Singer’s edition, con- 
taining nine unpublished and characteristic drawings by Thack- 
eray, sold in London the other day. for $87. 

—Mr. Zangwill, the novelist, has now made a successful début as 
a professional lecturer. The occasion was a meeting of the Scot- 
tish Society of Literature and Art at Glasgow, Professor Henry 
Drummond presiding. The lecture was a vivid account of the 
principal European Ghettos. 

—NMr. Richard Le Gallienne is putting together a new volume 
of poems to be issued under the title of “‘ Robert Louis Steven- 
son: An Elegy, and Other Poems.” Mr. Le Gallienne has also a 
collection of criticisms and reviews in preparation. It will be 
issued under the title of “ Retrospective Reviews: A Literary 
Log, 1891-95.” 

—Mr. Edmond Kelly, the well-known organizer of the City 
Club and of the Good Government Clubs in New York City, has 
written a book on “Evolution and Effort,” shortly to be pub- 
lished by the Appletons. Mr. Kelly argues that “an alliance 
between religion and politics is essential to progress in the strug- 
gle of humanity with evil and with pain.” 

—As the present owner of the Mocenigo Palace at Venice 
objects to perpetuate the fact that the structure was ever “ let,” 
the successive efforts of Robert Browning, Sir Henry Layard, 
Mrs. Crawshay, and other Byron-admirers, to place a tablet on 
the house where “ Maufred,’’ «‘ Beppo,” and part of “ Childe 
Harold ” were written, have thus far proved unsuccessful. Nor 
has the owner been moved by many appeals in the leading Ital- 


jan journals. 


—The eighth Literary School in connection with the Chicago 
Kindergarten College, Chicago, Ill., will be held during Easter 
week, beginning Monday evening, April 15, and ending Satur- 
day morning, April 20. The general subject will be “ The Myth,” 
with special illustration from Homer. The school will be con- 
ducted, as usual, by Mr. Snider; and among the lecturers will 
be Dr. R. G. Moulton, Dr. H. W. Thomas, Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison, Professor Frederick Starr, Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman, 
and Hamilton W. Mabie. 

—Taine was admirably hit off by M. Albert Sorel in the lat- 
ter’s “‘éloge ” of his great predecessor in the French Academy, 
to whose chair the new Academician succeeds. Taine is de- 
scribed as “ a man of science who saw nature with the eye of a 
painter, a dialectician who wrote like a poet.” A contemporary 
remarks, however, that the occasion of M. Sorel’s reception 
among the Immortals revived more interest in Taine than in his 
eulogist, and that whereas we know M. Sorel as an excellent 
writer whom the Academy has at last distinguished, Taine must 
be remembered as a man who distinguished the Academy. 

—We are informed that Mr. Marion Crawford’s novel “ Casa 
Braccio,” as printed so far in the “ Century,” is true, except that 
the scene of the actual occurrence was in South America instead 
of in Italy. The nun who really escaped from a Carmelite con- 
vent with a Scotch surgeon was the niece of a bishop. A skele- 
ton was placed in her bed when it was fired, instead of a body 
as in Mr. Crawford’s story. After much suffering the surgeon 
and his wife reached the seacoast, and were taken aboard an 
English vessel, whence they sailed to Scotland and lived for 
many years in Edinburgh. The part of Mr. Crawford’s story 
still to appear, portraying the punishment visited upon the pair 
for their sin, is imaginary. 

—At the meeting held in London, at the Mansion House, in 
support of the plan to raise funds for the purchase of Carlyle’s 
house, Mr. Bayard said : 


If I were asked what three English writers had done the most good within 
the last half-century, I should say Thomas Arnold, Thackeray, and Carlyle. 


The purpose of this meeting is to keep the memory of Carlyle green and also to” 


preserve the memory of his wife, who was unequaled as a writer of private 
letters. ‘‘ Sartor Resartus”’ was published in Boston in 1836, with a preface by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, at a time when no British publisher would take the 
risk of bringing the work out. . . . Washington said that God had made him 
childless so that the whole nation might call him father; so also was Carlyle 
childless in body, but the children of his spirit are everywhere. ‘It is left for 
them to preserve his house as a memorial of their affection and a temple of 
the respect of their children. | 
|For list of Books Received see page 401] 
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The Outlook 


Fourth Tuskegee Negro 
Conference 
By Helen W. Ludlow 


Nothing short of a cyclone or a blizzard 
could keep the negro farmers of Alabama 
from turning out for the Tuskegee Confer- 
ence. The miracle of a four-inch snowfall 
melting with drenching rains had only the effect 
to reduce the attendance about a quarter— 
from eight hundred, the largest figure of 


former years, to nearly six hundred this year, p 
said, It’s no use to dodge the truth; we're [ 


of whom over one hundred were women. 
“ Nuffin’ but A’mighty Providence fotched me 
an’ my mules through dat lass slew,” said one 
gray-headed uncle. “ started with 
me an’ were turn’ back.” Why? wasn’t there 
as much Providence for them-as for you?” 
“ Dat's sho, but dey hadn’t such strong faith 
—no, I didn’t say strong mules; | said strong 
faith; no mules wouldn’t ’a’ fotched you through 
dat slew, ’thouten you’d did like me. I said, 
By de help of Providence I’se a-gwine through 
dat slew! and I went.” One couldn’t help 
thinking that the same spirit with the same 
help will carry the race through some worse 
slews.” 

While the white visitors were at least as 
much affected by the storms that spread an 
unbroken snow-sheet over all the country 
from Maine to Georgia, quite a number were 
present, including representatives of the Fac wf 
of Clark University, Berea, Talladega, Spell- 
mar, and Scotia Colleges and Seminaries ; the 
Calhoun, and Selma and Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, and Hampton Institute, Virginia ; while 
Fisk, Alcorn College, Mississippi, and other 
smaller institutions were well represented by 
some of their colored Professors. 

A novel feature of the Conference was the 
attendance of colored farmers from several 
other States—Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, 
and South Carolina. Towards the end of the 
Conference a few Southern white gentlemen 
dropped in, and the friendly speech of one 
added much to the significance of the occasion. 

The Conference was opened by Principal 
Booker T. Washington on Wednesday morning 
by calling for simple discussion of the ques- 
tion, “ How can we remedy the evils that we 
can control in our own lives? for as we do 
this we shall find others disappearing also.” 
Many shrewd and sensible things were said. 
Mr. Logan Green, a farmer from Macon 
County, thought a lack of self-control a great 
obstacle, from his own experience. “I got a 
dollar or two ahead, and I got rich too quick, 
and spent it up in foolishness. Now I works 
six days in the week, accordin’ to Scriptur’. 
Eight years ago I didn’t have a meat-skin 
[kept to grease the pan]; to-day I owns eighty 
acres, all paid for. Don’t set round, sayin’, ‘ I 
trust in God.’ God ain’t a-gwine to do your 
hoeing for you.” 

Very general testimony was given to the 
good results of former Conferences. “ You 
can see it in my own face,” said one. “I’ve 
grown fatter since I raised my own food. . The 
Conferences have done even the cows good.” 
A minister and farmer from Lee County 
(twenty-nine of the men present were minis- 
ters, and most of these farmers as well) re- 
ported fourteen who had been influenced to 
buy their own homes, three of which were all 
paid for. At least a hundred were reported 
by different ones as having done the same. 


The question of the actual condition of the 


masses in the remote country districts—in 
which ninety per cent. of the negroes live in 
the States where they are in the majority — 
as to poverty, ignorance, and-general character, 
brought out very interesting reports, pathetic 
yet admirable in the frankness with which faults 
as well as misfortunes were acknowledged. 
Old Father Mitchell, of Warrior Stand, said: 


“We’s a-draggin’ along slowly. You [Mr. 


Washington] gave me some pretty good licks 
for a young man two years ago, so I didn’t 
come last year—stayed home to dig; and now 
I’m out of debt.” “I'd thank my ’deemer,” 
said one, “for to send some morals down to 
our neighborhood.” Another expressed a sen- 
timent in which many concurred: “ Round the 
schools it’s a little paradise; but beyond the 
edge of their reach nothing gets the devils 
out but when the water rises.” It was very 
interesting indeed to see the universal influ- 


ence for good the schools are having; in the 
varying reports this was clearly brought out; 
as, for instance, in two from a districts. 
One reported “rapid improvement in morals 
and education; the people are buying land and 

ying for it; we have a preacher; since 
fast October we have raised $68 5 for our school.” 
The report from the next district was: “ Back 
on the prairie land we have no school, no 
preaching but hollering, no better morals.” 


One man naively urged that it wasn’t good to 


speak against your section when Northern 
rospectors came round; but when another 


not what we ought to be, but we’re goin’ to 
be better than we are,” there was a general 
murmur of assent. 

The remedies s ted for the present evils 
were as frankly and fully concurred in. One 
man said: “As soon as a man buys a home 
he hedges himself reund with a little home- 
side law. You size up a man accordin’ to the 
looks of his farm and his house. I’m a good- 
sized little man myself. I has a house with 
four rooms, one for my girls, one for my boys, 
one for me and my wife, and one for the 
teachers that may come.” The Rev. Mr. Geter, 
an intelligent man of sixty, said: “ My wife is the 
smartest woman in the world, and I want her 
to go by my side to heaven. We have fifteen 
children. own four hundred acres and a 
five-room house, and don’t owe a cent.” A 
very fine-looking black man from South Caro- 
lina gave an interesting account of the purchase 
of a plantation of one hundred and seventy- 
five acres by a Northern lady and its sale in 
small holdings to the colored pecple. 

The terrible system of mortgaging aber ge 
ive crops to buy food supplies that should be 
gotten out of the land seems to be losing its 
hold on some of those who have been reached 
by the Tuskegee influence; “a system of 
death and hell,” as one man called it. 

The question of lengthening the public- 
school terms by self-taxation was discussed, 
and a showing of hands elicited the fact that 
in twelve out of fifteen districts reported from 
the people are increasing the three months’ 
term to five, or six, or nine months. One 
said: “ I’ve been too slack myself about pay- 
ing my poll tax, and so are others.” The poll 
tax goes to the school account in Alabama. 

The question of emigration brought out a 
unanimous expression in favor of staying in 
the South. “Last year a man came round 
here and carried off a crowd to Mexico; but 
I’m not going away when the light is just 
beginning to shine here.” A young man who 
had been in the North testified to the- better 
chance for the colored mechanic in the South- 
ern States. “In the South a colored man can 
be the ‘first man ’ at the forge.” 

The Woman’s Conference, held separately 
in the afternoon and presided over by Mrs. 
Warren Logan, wife of the Treasurer of Tus- 
kegee Institute, and herself a graduate of At- 
lanta, as he is of Hampton, had its own value 
and pathetic interest. The subject of home 
care instead of field work for women brought 
out the sorrowful testimony that “the men 
won’t let you stay from the field ;” “ef you 
don’t work they won’t work ;” “maybe they'll 
take a stick to you.” This was not universal, 
happily; but one woman said she had had ten 
children and had had to work all day in the 
field, leaving the baby rolled up on the bed 
and coming home only to nurse it; then sew- 
ing half the night on the sewing-machine to 
keep the family in clothes. The sewing-machine 
is as frequent and incongruous piece of furni- 
ture in a one-room negro cabin as in an Indian 
“shack.” Dress, care of children, and health 


laws were other practical subjects discussed. | 


Excellent papers were read by two of the Tus- 
kegee teachers, and a helpful talk was given 
by Dr. Martha Waldron, resident physician of 
Hampton Institute. 

On Thursday a conference of teachers was 


held, about seventy-five colored teachers and. 


most of their white friends staying over a day 
to attend it. The Rev. Dr. Frissell, Principal 
of Hampton Institute, presided, and called, 
first, for brief presentation of the special, dis- 
tinguishing features of the various institutions 
represented. Some stood for higher collegiate 
education wholly or chiefly, as Fisk, Talla- 
dega, Berea, and others; some for foundation 
work and industrial training, as Hampton and 
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Tuskegee; some for both, as Clark and 
Alcorn. 

One of the most interesting of all the reports 
was that of Miss Bowen, a eye gradu- 
ate, whose school at Mount Meigs, forty miles 
from Tuskegee, Mr. Washington says, is, he 
believes, the best example of what the colored 
people can do for themselves. In the seven 
years since Miss Bowen went there, the people, 
who are all simple farmers, have paid $8,000 
towards their own education; have built a 
school-house costing $1,735, and paid all up, 
and are sustaining it, paying $800 yearly for 
teachers. The school has now a model farm 
on which‘the boys raise cotton and sell it to 
pay their schooling, which is from fifty cents 
to a dollar per month. The school has a hun- 
dred and sixty students, all paying promptly or 
not allowed in school. It has had more, and 
will again when times are not so hard. — 

The questions were discussed by the teach- 
ers: how to keep the schools in touch with the 
people and their needs, how to make educa- 
tion practical and fit the pupils for actual 
life, how to keep hold of their graduates and | 
increase their influence on the community, and 
how to overcome race-prejudices, which were 
acknowledged to exist in both races. Miss 
Anna L. Dawes made a forceful little speech 
on the great work of the small schools. 
Towards the close of the Conference a most 
interesting and significant speech was made by 
an ex-slaveholder of Alabama, who a few years 
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ago became so much interested in a little school 
taught near his home by a Tuskegee graduate 
that he invited him to open a school on his 

lantation, and has contributed to it and be- 
riended it and Tuskegee in many ways ever 
since. He spoke most modestly of his own 
part in the work, and gave highest pfaise 
to the young teacher who had “helped open 
his eyes.” “I have been interested in the 
education of the colored people ever since I 
became a Christian, ten years ago. What God 
has done for me he can do for ahy man... . 
Fault, no doubt, is on both sides, but it is only 
a question of time. It is important to get our 
white people interested in this work, and it 
«can be done by such schools and teachers 
and by Conferences like this.” 


Correspondence 


A Correction 


To the Editors of The Outlook: ‘ 

I venture to ask The Outlook to reconsider its 
conclusion that I had treated Mr. Healy’s rejection 
by the Senate from ‘‘a wrong point of view.’”’ The 
foundation of my treatment of that subject was this 
statement, which I here quote from my public com- 
ment, to which you doubtless referred : 


Mr. Healy’s rejection may be accepted as fair 
notice of what are the elements which Mages 1K 
Street proposes to exclude from Democratic politics 
and from participation in public affairs. Mr. Healy 
is one of the ablest, most useful, and most distin- 

uished citizens of Brooklyn, a merchant of t 

ighest character, a lifelong Democrat, for many 

ars warmly and generously devoted to the promo- 
tion of Democratic principles and the interests of 
the Democratic party. He has demonstrated re- 
markable administrative ability in the syne | 
necessary reorganization of an office which he foun 
in precisely the condition in which an office presided 
over by Ernst Nathan for five years might be ex- 
pected to be. Mr. Healy is peculiarly fitted for high 
place in public administration. His ample fortune 
enables him with less sacrifice than it would mean 


to many others of us to. give time to politics in the 


true sense of the term. His personal accomplish- 
ments bring dignity to any position. It is this sort 
of Democrat that apparently the authorities of Wil- 
loughby Street have concluded is not fit material for 
their kind of Democracy. 

Does this quite justify your statement that “‘ be- 
yond generalizations as to the candidate’s fitness 
fer the position ”’ I had discussed the rejection only 
in view of its political effect on the Democratic 
party? Fora brief public comment, was what I said 
of Mr. Healy’s qualifications a mere “ generaliza- 
tion’? Was it not specific ; and was it not relevant ? 
Was not a discussion of his “ fitness for the posi- 
tion ”’ the chief discussion that could take place from 
the standpoint of the public service? 

But is the broader question of no consequence— 
Whether a man known to everybody to be high- 
minded, competent, and experienced in public affairs 
is to be excluded by the United States Senate from 
responsible participation in public life for the reason, 
and for no other reason, that he has been fearless and 
resolute enough to be genuinely useful to the public;? 
Does not this present the great issue of local re- 
form? Was not that the issue which we were praised 
for raising last fall in Brooklyn by the nomination 
of men like Mr. Hentz, Mr. Warren Greene, Mr. 
Wright, Mr. Kelley, and others for public office ? 

Did you not miss the point of my recapitulation 
-of important offices to be filled next fall in Brook- 
lyn? Is not political reform to be accomplished by 
putting into places of political power men who are 
able to use that power aright? Was it not wise and 
helpful, several months in advance of the next elec- 
tion, to point out to citizens of Brooklyn that a prin- 
-Cipal issue between those who would make politics 
better and those who would make politics worse, or 
keep them bad, specifically consists, for the purpose 
of a local election, in the question whether a man of 
qualifications such as Mr. Healy had is to be excluded 


from public office for the reason, and for that reason . 


only, that he is exceptionally equipped for the public 
‘service and has demonstrated his resolute independ- 
ence of improper party trammels? Unless I misap- 
prehend the .useful function of those who are now 
attempting to make things practically better in the 
public and political life of our cities, the Healy epi- 
sode clearly presents the chief issue they have to 
meet. 

It is true that I stated with emphasis the effect 
upon the future of the Democratic party of such an 
abasement of public life as was involved in the vote of 
the Senate. Butsurely,as our community, like most 
Anglo-Saxon communities, has always been governed, 
and is now governed, through the instrumentalities of 
political parties, itis legitimate for men to appeal to 
the enlightened self-interest of their own party to in- 

_duce it to maintain a high standard. Was it not jus- 
tifiable, was it speaking from “‘a wrong point of view,”’ 
to say to the Democratic party in Kings County: At 
the next election Brooklyn is to choose, either from 
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your nominees or from the nominees of your rivals, 
many important political officers. Do you, with this 
in view, think it wise to accept and assert the doc- 
trine that eminent fitness, and especially courageous 
performance of a citizen’s duty, is a disqualification 
for public office? Willthis help or hurt you in Brook- 
lyn? 

When the old and defeated Democratic organiza- 
tion in Kings County proposes to the Reform 
organization co-operation next fall—a co-operation 
that Republican misbehavior might well make neces- 
sary to the best interests of the community—is it a 
narrow thing to point out that the ostracism of char- 
acter and ability and courage, whose introduction 
into public service is the local raison d’étre of the 
Reform organization. puts the latter’s co-operation 
beyond possibility? Yours respectfully, J 

EDWARD M. SHEPARD. 


“ Why ‘Dined on Calves’ Heads’ ?” 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 
_ Your correspondent ‘‘G,.”’ asks why Macaulay, in 
speaking of the tone of morals at the Restoration, 


says that the time-servers of that period “dined on ~ 
calves’ heads, or stuck up oak branches, as circum- 


stances altered, without the slightest shame or re- 
pugnance.’’ 

The historian alludes to a practice which is said 
to have prevailed among the Roundheads or Puri- 
tans from the time of the Commonwealth down to 
the commencement of: the present century—viz., 
having calves’ heads for dinner on the thirtieth of 
January, the anniversary of the execution of King 
Charles the First. 

The Royalists, who regarded that monarch as a 
saint and a martyr, made it a solemn fast-day, and 
inserted in the Church Prayer-Book a special form 
of service for the occasion. 

It is asserted that the Roundheads, moved by a 
spirit of retaliation, formed Calves’ Head Clubs at 
which they met for the purpose of rejoicing over the 
awful tragedy, and ridiculing the penitentia] prayers 
of their opponents. 

In Chambers’s ‘“* Book of Days” (January 3o) will 
be found a full account of the doings of these clubs, 
It is stated that the ceremonies at these banquets 
consisted, for the most part, of serving calves’ heads 
at the table, of drinking appropriate toasts from a 


_ vessel formed out of the head of a calf, and, lastly, of 


pitching one of the heads, decked with a gilt crown, 
into a bonfire around which the members of the club 
danced in triumph. 

It is probable that these stories are either un- 
founded, or gross perversions of the real facts. But, 
however that miay be, I have heard the custom fre- 
quently alluded to by English people in my youth. 
I was, indeed, intimately acquainted with persons of 
strong Whig and Puritan proclivities who were some- 
times accused of. having calves’ head for dinner on 
the thirtieth of January. They would generally 
treat the charge as a joke, and laughingly, reply: 
“Oh, that’s all over now; we don't go quite as far 
as that.” Ve 
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The Life of Christ 
XXXVI.—Prophecy of the 
Second Coming ' 
By Lyman Abbott 
The disciples, like most pious Jews, I might 


almost say like most pious people even now, . 


confounded religion with its instruments and 
symbols. Religion was identified in_ their 
minds with Jerusalem, the Temple, the priests, 
the sacrificial system. So we identify relig- 
ion with our churches, our liturgies, our prayer- 
meetings, our creeds. It is difficult for a 
Roman Catholic to comprehend how one can 
be religious and not reverence the host; for 
an Episcopalian to recognize the religion of 
one who does not appreciate the service; for 
a Puritan to believe one is religious who does 
not care for a prayer-meeting ; for a Calvinist 
to think that religion can survive if the Cal- 
vinistic creed should suffer demolition. It 
was, in like manner, almost impossible for a 
devout Jew to believe that religion could sur- 
vive if the Temple and its system were de- 
stroyed. This was the charge against Stephen, 
that he blasphemed—that is, spoke against 
religion—because he asserted that the Temple 
would be destroyed and the customs of Moses 
changed.2, When, therefore, Christ told the 
disciples that the Temple would be so utterly 
destroyed that not one stone would be left 
upon another, awestruck, they identified this 
destruction of the Holy City with the end of 
the world and that revelation of the Messiah 
on which their hopes of a greater city and an 
imperial dominion depended. When, cried 
they, will Jerusalem be destroyed? and the 
present dispensation of pagan authority end? 
and thou reveal thyself? These questions 
were poured in upon Christ eagerly by men 
who regarded them all as different forms of 
the same question. Christ’s answer bids them 
distinguish; assures them that the end of 
Jerusalem is not the end of the world, nor to 
be accompanied by that revelation of himself 
which they impatiently urge upon him. 

Be not deceived, he says; there must be 
wars, and persecutions, and false doctrine, and 
apostasies, and the proclamation of the Gospel 
throughout the world before the end can 
come (verses 4-14). When, therefore, you 
see the Roman flags flying on the holy hill, do 
not think the day of Israel’s vindication has 
arrived, nor believe when men shall tell you 
that the Messiah is at hand. Flee from the 
doomed city to the mountains (verses I 5-26). 
For when the Messiah is revealed there will 
be no room to doubt. That revelation will be 
sudden and self-evidencing, like the glare of 
the lightning when it lights up the whole 
heavens (verse 27). ot till after this long 
period of tribulations, wars, persecutions, false 
doctrine, apostasies—not without such signs 
that they who dread the Messiah’s coming 
_ will be compelled to recognize him, will be the 
revelation of his kingdom. And this Jewish 
race,* though exiled and scattered, shall not 
pass away till that revelation is fulfilled (verses 
28-35). Coming suddenly, it will come as a 
day of judgment; it will come, finding men 
not looking for it, nor prepared for it; it will 
find them in their usual employments, and its 
measurements of character will be as surpris- 
ing as its advent (verses 36-44). It will find men 
judging themselves and each other by their 
power to acquire and to control; counting those 
men great who have great wealth and exercise 
great mastery. It will bring to bear a new 
standard of judgment: one which will count 
him only faithful and wise who uses his power 
and possessions to serve others, and will con- 


1 Bible Study Union Lesson No. 39- Matt., chaps. 
xxiv. and xxv. International Sunday-School Les- 
son for April 21. The International Lesson for 
March 1o was treated in The Outlook dated Janu- 
ary 19. Thelimitations of space forbid entering in 
these articles into debatable questions in interpre- 
tation. Some scholars regard Matthew xxiv. as 
a prophecy fulfilled in the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. This view and thegrounds for it will be found 
well stated by Mr. Barnes in his Commentary; the 

ounds for the view here taken will be found in 

lford’s Greek Testament and in my Commen- 
Iso the charge agai 

Acts vi., 14. Is was also the charge against 

Christ himself. See Matt. xxvi., 61. 

3 Generation in verse 34 is properly race. 


(verses 45-51). 


demn him who has used the one tyrannically 
to smite his fellow-servants, or the other in 
self-indulgence to drink with the drunken 
It will find the professed vir- 
ins of the bridegroom a for his coming. 
But some.of them will have fancied that they 
can obtain in one instantaneous conversion 
for life, death, and eternity; while others 

will know that they must pray, Give us day by 
day our daily bread; will know that to light 
the lamp is not enough, it must be kept 
trimmed and burning; will know that to be 
Christ’s one.must. abide with Christ. These 
will goin with the bridegroom to the supper, 
those will be left without (chap. xxv., I-13). 
This day of the Lord will find degrees of faith- 
fulness even among the faithful servants; and 
their future station and service will be awarded 
accordingly. For it is fidelity in little things 


‘which demonstrates capacity for greater ser- 


vice; while he who thinks that he is virtu- 
ous simply because he is not corrupt, and im- 
agines that he is entitled to acquittal because 
he fancies he has done no harm, will learn that 
to be useless is to be guilty (chap. xxv., 
14-30). For we are put into life that by love 
we may serve one another ; and the test of life, 
as it will be revealed in that great day, will not 
be creeds, ceremonies, professions, or- even 
conscious service of Christ, but the possession 
of a spirit like his, which feeds the hungry, 


clothes the naked, and visits the stranger, the 


sick, and the captive. Af x 


I have assumed in this interpretation that in 


these chapters Christ does foretell‘a:real Sec- 
ond Coming of Himself to the earth. There 
are several canons to be observed in interpret- 
ing an enigmatical address like this: for all 
prophecies are in some measure enigmatical. 
First, we may consider how the immediate 
auditors understood it. It is evident from 
abundant indications that the disciples under- 
stood that Christ foretold a Second Coming, 
and in the anticipation of that Coming they, 
and the generations immediately following, 
constantly lived. We may consider how ‘the 
speaker must have expected to be understood. 
Any one who is familiar with the current be- 
liefs of Christ’s time will find it difficult to see 
how the disciples could have understood this 
discourse otherwise than as a prophecy of his 
real and apparent Second Coming. We may 
try to divest ourselves of all prepossessions 
and take the words of the address in their 
most natural meaning. It is certain that one 
who thus reads these chapters will get as his 
first impression that of a prophecy of a Second 
Coming and a Final Judgment. It requires 
considerable ingenuity of interpretation to find 
in them any other meaning. We may look at 
the discourse as a whole and see what was its 
moral lesson, and interpret the discourse by 
the apparent object of the speaker. The moral 
lesson of this discourse is several times re- 
peated: “ Watch, for ye know neither the day 
nor the hour when the Son of man cometh.” 
But if he is not coming, there is no pertinence 
in this exhortation to watch. The Second Ad- 
ventists appear to me to have fallen into an 
error in endeavoring to ascertain the day and 
the hour, which Christ declares are unknown 
even to the angels.’ Their opponents have 
fallen into a like error in declaring sometimes 
that there is no such day, sometimes that it is 
past, and sometimes that it is far away in the 
future. In either case there is no significance 
in thecommand, Watch. The one have erred 
by giving a literal interpretation to prophecies 
which are poetical and pictorial, addressed to 
the imagination and to be interpreted by the 
imagination. The other have erred by practi- 
cally erasing those prophecies from their Bible 
altogether. That, as the Old Testament epiph- 
anies were a preparation for the New Testa- 
ment epiphany, so the New Testament epiph- 
any is a preparation for an epiphany yet to 
come; that the Church is to turn its face 
toward the future and live in expectation; 
that its attitude is to be as far removed from 
that of prying curiosity on the one hand as 
from that of skeptical indifference on the 
other ; that it is to watch for the coming with- 
out undertaking to determine what the Master 
has left undetermined, How and When the 
Coming will be—this seems to me the clear 
teaching of this great discourse. 


1 Matt. xxiv., 36; Mark xiii., 32. 


Good Deeds 

The late Robbins Battell was one of the 
most generous benefactors of Yale University. 
He and other members of his family founded 
the Battell Professorship, held for many years 
by Professor Stoeckel, and at present by Pro- 
fessor Parker. Mr. Battell gave the funds not 
only for the erection of Battell Chapel, but 
also for the chimes and for the addition made © 
to the building two years ago. , 


Among those who went down with the 
Elbe was Herr Walther Schnell, from Diiren, 
in Rhenish Germany. Although Frau Schnelh 
was crushed by the news of her overwhelming 
loss, she has nobly striven to bear it bravely b 
remembering the .bitter bereavement whi 
has come to hundreds of poor women and 
children who, by reason of the great disaster, 
have lost husbands, fathers, and protectors. 
Frau Schnell has sent to the Relief Fund the 
sum of one hundred thousand marks ($25,000). 


On February 18 the town of Peabody, Mass., 
celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Peabody. There were 
addresses, poems, and an oration. The follow- 
ing cable message from Queen Victoria was 
received : 

To the Century Committee, Peabody, Ma 


_,On this, the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
George Peabody, the grateful remembrance of him 
and his noble beneficent deeds of charity to this coun- 
try is fresh in my heart and in that of a people. 
(Signed) ICTORIA. 


The Peabody Institute at Baltimore and the 


. Institute at the town of Peabody are monu- 


ments of the philanthropist in this country. 
The total amount of the fund given by him to 
erect dwellings for the poorer classes in Lon- 
don is now $5,700,000. Over eleven thousand 
rooms are occupied by twenty thousand in- 
mates, at an average weekly charge of fifty 
cents a room. 


LOOK FOR 
The Woman in 


Make sure the fig- 
ure of a woman as 
here indicated, 


PRINTED in RED, 


is on the label of — 
every box of 


Electro-=Silicon 


It’s a mark of genuineness and a guar 
antee of the best PoLisH known. 


It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New York — 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


‘ 


N er vous Prostration. 


Mental 
Nervous 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 

| Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything .else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Re 


gular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulion St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Red 


Depression. 


| 
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Mrs. MARGARET BOTTOME, PRESIDENT OF THE KING’Ss DAUGHTERS 


MRS. BOTTOME’S TALKS 


THE KING’S DAUGHTERS 


Are a monthly feature, read by thousands of “ King’s Daughters,” in 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


(Of which magazine Mrs. Bottome is one of the regular staff editors.) 


A Noted Clergyman’s Opinion of These Talks: 


‘‘ Nothing more tender, more beautiful, more helpful, more soulful 
_ than these ‘Heart to Heart Talks’ has ever been published. 
They mean life and hope to thousands of girls and women.” 


The Journal is Only One Dollar for an Entire Year 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia | 
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Recreation Department 
The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 

. without charge, to any Outlook reader. 
Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


the world; printed information, if 


Florida and the South 
If you are going, be sure that you travel via the 
Atlantic Coast Line. For rates and printed matter 
adores 4 call on H. P. Clark, G.E.A., 229 Broad- 
way, 


& Printing 
and Engraving. 

If you want your Hotel, 
School and College Booklets, 
Circulars, Cards, etc., neatly 
printed, writeto JOHN T. MILLER, 


Refers to The Outlook. 84 E. 9th St.,N. Y. City. 
Illustrated Cut and Color Work. 


AN TED —On coast of Maine. near sea, fur- 
nished house or good board in family for 
July and August. Party of two ladies, 
two children vand nurse-maid. Address 
E. ., No. 8,226, care ‘he Outlook, 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
BAKER’S EUROPEAN TOURS 


conducted European excursions, 37 

$170. Includin c Rhine and Switzerland, $240. 
Europe, $ paid. BAKER, 
Tourist Agent, ry N ood New York 


DR. CHENEY’S PARTY 


TO sonsen). Personally conducted by 

sons; our, visiting e countries. Leave mi 
sone: 75 days’ tons, eight copntries. Leave New 


GOING ABROAD? 


PARTIES ro EU RO PE 


All Traveling Expenses Included 
Will leave New York during the season oT leadin 
Steamship Lines. First departure April 24 by S. 
** Majestic ”’ for tour of 100 days. Illustrated Pro- 
grammes Free. Independént tickets everywhere. 
THOS. COOK & SON 
261 and 1,225 Broadway, New York 


upot a. Crosl sley, of 786 Putnam Ave., 
Brooklyn, N will perso ly conduct het eighth 
party thro rope this coming summer, sailing 
w York ae x verything strictly first-class. 

(New Yor and particulars address as above. 


SELECT PARTY 
- (for Italy and Central 
urope), now form- 
‘ing: s for Genoa, 
May 4, per 


steamer Xazser 

ment and leadership.— 
EE SEL ROT PAR TIES, also forming, to 
i in panes yone 12, for Norway (North pe) 
; June 22, for Central Europe an 
Ttaly (Southeds "Italy optional); June 26, two months’ 
Vacation Tour. For illustrate programs, etc., apply 


A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, N.Y. 


FLORIDA: GENTRY 


SHORTEST” QUIGKEST FLORIDA 


TOURIST POINTS 


HUNTING“ FISHING GROUNDS 
_ HEALTH RESORTS. S. TOURIST ROUTES, 


TROPICAL FRUIT FARMS AND TE MINES AND STOCK FARMS, 


fo" Map and Pamphlets 10 "AQ Mac DONELL, 


Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH SEASON) 

May 11, tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of 56 days; June 29, 
tour of 64 days; June 209, tour of 87 days. Compre sunive 
and delightful routes: 

For descriptive book and references address 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


The Evangelist’s Foreign Tours 


1. A Presbyterian Pilgrimage. 

2. Church Music Tour. 

Carefully studied to combine the usual pleasures of 
foreign travel with the advantages of special facilities 
and social courtesies. 

Full particulars of these unique and charming journeys 
sent on application to 

Tours THE EVANGELIST, 
33 Union Square, N. Y. City. 


Tours and Travel 


GAZE’S TOURS 


BEST Berths by All Lines. 

ESCORTED Parties—INDEPENDENT Tickets 
to ALL Parts of the WORLD. 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Write for 
France, Holland, Belgium, WHICHEVER 


Germany, Switzerland, Italy,|programme you wish. 
Nile, Turkey, Greece, FREE 
Holy Land. on application. 
ILLUSTRATED Programmes of 38 different 
ESCORTED Parties for SELECTION. 
Send roc. for GAZE’S Tourist GAZETTE. 


H. GAZE & SONS, LTD. (Est. 1844) 
No. 113 Broadway, New York 
EARLY Application BENEFITS you. 


ROUND ™ WORLD 


(lllustrated Program Post-Free.) 


GAZE’S ESCORTED PARTY 
42 European Tour Programs Ready, 


$175 to $2050 


CHOICE Berths ALL Steamship UCines. 
TRAVEL TICKETS EVERY ERE. 


Inquire about EU ROPE Full details. 


HES GAZE & SON 113 Progdwa York. 
Washington St., 204 S Clark St., Chicago. 
135 S. St., Phi adelphia. 


HO TO CALIFORNIA ! 


Small, private party in special hotel car will visit, Cali- 
fornia, starting A prilrz. Every Senyenneace at minimum 
of cost. Room for a more for 
circular to HONEYMAN’S P VATE URS, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 


TOURS 


n Euro venth season. Small party sails from 
May Tours cost eon to $575. Address 
Mr. KIMBALL, <6 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, 


AND THE 
WINTER RESORTS 


OF THE 
Southwest 
including San gyot,of Galveston, the Gulf Country, and 


Mexico (the Egypt the New World), reached direct 
from St. Louis via 


‘TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


in elegant throu ugh Puliman Service. For descri exe 
matterand particulars address W. E. Hoyt, General 

ern Passenger Agent, 391 Broadway, New York, or H. c 
TOWNSEND, General Passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


EUROPE ORIENT 


Dr. and Mrs. Paine sieetiliian Eight Grand 

Tours for’ 95. Special features. Select parties. 
1882 Illustrated Itinerary.”? H.S. Paine, A.M., 

M.D. (formerly of Albany), Glens Falls, N.Y. 


District of Columbia 
THE ARDMORE | Thirteenth St., Ret. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. amily hotel: loca- 
ion; convenient to cars and interest; no 
erms, $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


THE ELSMERE 


WASHINGTON 


A select family hotel of high order. 
L. C. RINES, Prop. J. F. BOHEN, Mgr. 


Florida 


STATE 


Florida 


| TOWN 


Jacksonville 


HOTEL 


St. James 


If you are coming South, send for our 
pamphlet, which will tell you of Jacksonville - 
and its leading family hotel. 

J. R. CAMPBELL, Proprietor. 


The ORMOND 


Open Dec. 15 to April 2s. 

Special Rates in December and January 
Paimetto Forests and a Broad Tropica 
Salt Lagoon. 

Illustrated booklet :from 
ANDERSON & PRICE, Megrs., 
Ormond, Volusia County, Southern Florida 
An tdeal country for awinter cottage. 


SAN JUAN HOTEL 


New Brick open. All modern 
ments. Also T PLANDS Beemlencm N. 
Open July to DGesober, F. H. ABBOTT, Prop. — 


St. Augustine, Fla. 
HOTEL SAN MARCO 


odations for 500 


Located in 0 healthiest and most desirable part 
of the city. A hotel of the first class in every detail 
at moderate prices. Send for circulars 

BLANCHARD & HAGAR. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


England 


CARSETOCE. England.—Miss Percy 

boarders by day or week. Her house is convenientl ped 
situated, close to the Colleges. Moderate terms. 
dress 32 "Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southors California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation for 400 
gues 
G..G 


Oceupies an entire block. mailed. 
GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. : The Intiers 


Illustrated book, describin ng colorado S sent on 
request by » Proprietor. 


Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 


Hotel Altamont { 


A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on top of house, overlooking the City of 
Baltimore and Chesapeake .Bay. Healthiest mode o 
heating i “ the world. 
without ext cmaree. For illustrated book address 
Outlook or WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S 
SANATORIUM | “anciveatment” 


under the most favor- 
Arlington Heights, Mass. able conditions. 
8 miles from Boston. 


Send for cir 


New Jersey 


THE ARGYLE avenue, 


‘ATLANTIC N. J.—Unobstructed view of the 


ocean. Managed on Pog 3% hotel plan. Table unsur- 
ent, -$2 
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New J ersey 


New York 


“THE CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, Jj. 
' Right on the Beach. Full Ocean View. 


E. ROBERTS! SONS. 


HADDON HALL city 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH 


vator, steam heat, sun parlo 
Coach meets all trains’ LEEDS & LIPPING 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—On the beach. | 
steam heat; filtered water AY rlors ; 
music rooms. MBERS ES. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 
Massage, baths, electricity, circulars. 


. New 


‘The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
Ith and rest see 

Personal care of ex- 

Main buildi 
proof. For illustrated 

address 


j. Arthur 
Secretary. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


power resort for change. , rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parior, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms wi 
Dry, tonic air. and wrates {ports 

Electricity ths and all heal 
h and Russian baths. Send trated 


H. BULL. circ 
: ] New York, North Carolina 
TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD 
road of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street, River, | Idlewhile Asheville, N.Car.—A pretty cottage, beauti- 
at 4:30, 8:15 A.M; 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P.M. fully situated on high ground, with large grove on place. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY : 
Laurel House 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 


LAUREL PINES} 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


Now Open 
HORACE PORTER, Manager 


FOR SALE—NEW JERSEY 


A Gem of Lakewood Pines 


PINE VIEW, N. J. 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY 


Beautiful plateau alon 
Excellent life-exten 
pines. 
Lots at very. low prices; full warranty deed; high 
grade ; profitable investments. 
Titles insured free of c age ti to buyers. G 
aps, circulars, etc. Addre i 
PINE VIEW OFFICE, 171  iiaininaie: New ¥erk 


New York City 


MRS. GORDON 
331 WEST 85th sT. 


Near Riverside Drive 
A quiet and refined home for ladies and 
young girls visiting New York. 


historic Toms River. 
z location; homes, health in 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 
The 


rand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 41st & 42d Sts, 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


AA LtLAAAAAAAAAAAA A AAAAA A A 


New York 


“INTERPINES” ‘ster 


Goshen, N. Y. 


A Quiet, Rzestrut HOME,” 


Particular pted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids 
of of require all the of an ele- 
8 Sant mod agers home, together with the constant attention 


treet-cars close 


by, Bright, airy rooms and 
table. References given and required. A., 


P. O. 


BUFORD HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Midway between Florida and the North 


Recs lent facilities for travelers to break their j journey 
in either direction. on dire est line of or ern Railway 
FARINTOSH & AMER, Props. 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


NATURAL THERMAL WATERS 


Similar in analysis to those of the /Arkansas Sprin 
ifi cases 


cific in of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCTAT. 
I *A,and NERVOUS diseases. PERFECT CLIMATE, 
mild, d Fine baths with trained attend- 
ants. r. N LECLERC f Carlsbad, resi- 
nt physician. 24 hours from New vin and 
ways. 
railroad company. 


Mountain Park Hotel 


UNEXCELLED pall FHS SOUTH. Send for circular. 
References: Drs. Le yre, Newton M. Shaffer, 

Andrew H.Smith, Cai Cail F.Chappeli, R.C.M. 
Page, C. C. Ransom, 


WALTER’S 
SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, 


A ‘magnificent Wimter Resort in Southern 
Penna. Specialties: Neurasthenia and Insomnia— 
promptly cured without drugs. Cir s free. 


South Carolina 


“New Charleston Hotel” 


CART & DAVIDS. REMODELED AND REFURNISHED as 
a Tourist Resort Hotel of the highest grade, with the 
and Rotun ns ofa Fren 
Chef. Families hibernating. i Florida would do well 
to revisit historic Sumter picturesque Magnolia. 


Virginia 


HYGEIA HOTEL 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 


descriptive pamphlet. 


N. PIKE, Manager 


Information furnished at offices of 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
Small Cottage «room 
at Yaphank, L. I. 


about one hour and three-quarters by railroad 


‘from Long Island City, to be let furnished for 


the summer season. Rent, $120.. For. par- 
ticulars address ABBOTT ESTATE, No. 14 
East 45th Street, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 185s. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


COLLEGE Morningside 


York (120th St wpe —Professional training for 
general teachers an ts: manual training, 
science, kin English Jjorm, drawing ana 
olor, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy 
grees. given by Columbia sexes. 
aed lars of Information, ** Teac ollege 
ulle WALTER L. "HERVEY. "Presidente 


PHYSICIAN, vosidinias in a pleasant New England 
town, will receive into his home several boys who, 
in connection with suitable courses of study, require care- 


ful attention to physical and me ~ training and to all 
alt exercises. paren cesand particulars on appli-. 
3203, The Outlook, 


cation. Address 
13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


ELD ACADEMY for Bo Fairfield 

Conn.—Combines thorough mental and ph ical 

training with the comforts of a i 
FRANCIS H. BR WER. A. Principal. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Early application for 266 3 reavested. cal. 


Nori HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 
This School for Girls, on the most beautiful avenue 
‘City of Elms,” offers advantages in 
ing course of st in Colle 

early. iss CAD 


PRIVATE PREPARATION on 


Reference : the President and Dean of Yale University. 
Rev. J. oo WYCKOFF, 65 Grove St., New Haven, Conn. 


y and 
rs. and 


Pre 


BOXW 00D SCHOOL for GIRLS “tay 


Thor work in English branches, Letae "Greek 
and Dosme .. College preparatory. All the comforts of 
home. Apply to Box 12s. is RS. GRISWOLD. 


‘Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


The Cambridge School 


For Young Ladies, 
Cambridge, Mass. Comforts of Home. Smail classes. 
A great variety of Courses. 

. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


Kew England Conservatory of Music. 


F nded by D urjée, Director. 
n te 

Ha.g, eral Megr., 


Two OR THREE CHILDREN personally 
cared for and taught with the children of a 
family near Boston. Modern methods and spirit. 
Address M. R. W., Box 5,086, Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All of New. York. 


cipal, Miss. W. 
late of The Cambridge Seb School. The 
Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
for Young with Preparation 
GLIA R. 


WILER, LILER, Associate Principal, 


4110 and 4112 Spruce 
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Following the examples of Ger- 


— many, Austria, Denmark, and 
Our Cattle Belgium, France has now put a 


prohibition on the importation of 
American cattle. This will stop live-stock 
shipments for a time, and, in view. of the re- 
markable growth in such exports to France, 
the check seems especially unfortunate. Last 
year the trade with France in live-stock ship- 
ments doubled itself over the year before. We 
are paying a great price in maintaining the 


discriminating duty on sugar, which operates 


solely for the benefit of the Sugar Trust, and 
directly against the interests of our farmers, 
cattle-raisers, and cattle-merchants. This, of 
course, and not the fear of pleuro-pneumonia, 
is the real reason for German exclusion of 
our cattle. Already steps are being taken in 
Germany to increase the bounty on refined 
sugar so that the German commodity may be 
laid down in this market, Trust or no Trust. 
It will be an expensive contest on both sides. 
The real reason of French prohibition, how- 
ever, is the protection of the French domestic 
cattle trade. Secretary Morton says that the 
exclusion was brought about 
at the instigation of the agrarian element, the farm- 
ers of France, who raise cattle for consumption, and 
who think that by keeping our beef out of their 
markets they can get more for theirs. The result 
will be to make scarce and bring high prices, 
which will cause the consumers to be heard from 
very soon. I don’t think they are going to sit down 
and starve themselves to spite us. And the excuse 
they give for making the decree, on account of the 
prevalence of Texas fever and pleuro-pneumonia, is 
absolutely a pretense. There has not been a case of 
pleuro-pneumonia in the United States for three 
years, and while it may be that an occasional steer 
suffering with Texas fever is landed in France or 
Germany, no harm could come from it beyond the loss 
of that particular steer. Texas fever is not conta- 
sang ; it is caused by a tick, a little insect that comes 
rom the grasses and burrows into the hide of the 
cattle, producing irritation and fever. But that tick 
cannot be communicated by one steer to another, it 
does not reproduce on the hide, and when it once 
attacks an animal it stays with it until its vitality is 
destroyed andits work is done. The tick must t 
acquired by the cattle off the grasses or shrubs within 
its natural habitat. It cannot go from one animal 
& et, and can be detected without the slightest 
culty. 


On Monday of last 
week a shock was given 
to both the English and 
American stock markets by the passing of the 
Canadian Pacific’s dividend. A selling move- 
ment here for the London account has begun 
on all stocks having an international market. 
Canadian Pacific itself immediately declined 
seven points in London and eight and a half 
points here. It has now risen to 43. Many 
shareholders were completely surprised, as 
they had confidently expected the declaring 
of a small dividend. It may be remembered, 
however, that on January 26 last The Outlook 
warned them that “for 1894 the profit of the 
Canadian Pacific Company appears to have 
been only 1%4 per cent. of the dividend paid. 
As the 5 per cent. dividend requires an enor- 
mous sum, the reserve was reduced by one- 
third. The recent unhappy agricultural con- 
ditions have also retarded the road’s develop- 
ment, and the opinion of investors as to the 
future is accurately expressed in the decline of 
the stock from 73 to 56 during the year.” The 
last dividend was paid on a 5 per cent. basis. 
Optimistic stockholders thought that in view 
of the hard times it would be reduced to 3 per 
cent., a rate paid by the Company for some 


Canadian Pacific 
Passes Its Dividend 


years and guaranteed by the Canadian Gov-. 


ernment until a year and a half ago. Some 
holders had even hoped that the directors 
would draw upon the reserve, but such action 
was wisely declined. The effect of this shock, 
emphasized by disagreeable reports about some 
of the best-known railway properties, was to 
depress the general stock market, resulting in 
an average decline for the week of one point 
per share. 


Foreign Exchange Aside from the above, the 
a principal event of last week 

in the business world was 

the rise in foreign exchange. Whenit reached 
the point at which gold might be shipped 
abroad without loss and no gold exports were 
announced, it was reported that the Belmont- 
Morgan syndicate people were offering ex- 


Buscisiess World. 


change in such amounts as fully to supply any 
demand for remittance. The new»risks in 
shipping gold to London and selling it there, 
since the advent of the syndicate into the for- 
eign exchange market, have also operated 
against exports. There is still much talk 
about the shipment of gold bars instead of 
coin. The rate to jewelers has just been re- 
duced by the Treasury D «ent to the old 
figure of four cents per $100. At this rate, 
however, bars will be sold to manufacturers 
whose names and occupations are known at 


the Treasury, and who are supposed to be . 


purchasers for manufacturing purposes only. 
To exporters and to others than manufacturers 
the rate will continue at ten cents per $100. 


A Jacksonville (Florida) 
per cent. of the orange 

Orange Crop Killed crop has been killed 

outright by the latest cold snap, and next 
year’s crop will not reach 100,000 boxes, against 
5,000,000 boxes last year. The early vegetable 
crop, the entire strawberry crop, and four- 
fifths of the pineapple plants are destroyed. 
The aggregate loss is conservatively estimated 
at $10,000,000.” 


The M. Ragonneau, a French sci- 


goes celebrated mango trick of In- 
dia. The Yoghis have” long 
performed this trick to the astonishment of 
all beholders. They plant a seed in the earth 
and cover it with a cloth. Within a quarter 
of an hour the cloth begins to be pushed up 
by the growing plant, which in a short time 
attains the height of several feet. It now ap- 
pears that these Hindus always embedded the 
seed in a particular soil. M. Ragonneau found 
out at last that this soil was obtained from ant- 
hills. As ants contain much formic acid, with 
which of course the soil of their habitations 
becomes charged, the soil itself, like the acid, 
has the power of quickly dissolving the integ- 
ument about a seed and of stimulating mar- 
velously the growth of the germ within. 
Though the clever Frenchman was finally able 
to duplicate the mango trick, the most inter- 
esting thing about it all is that this discovery 
may be profitably applied to agriculture. M. 
Ragonneau has obtained an acid as strong as 
vinegar by infusing ants in boiling water, and 
with this acid has achieved a remarkable vege- 
table growth. } 


As is well known, the Chinese 
Japanese Coal fleet has not only been beaten 

by the enemy, but has never 
been properly provisioned at home. China 
depends largely upon Japan for a portion of 
her coal supply, besides which the Chinese coal 
is not as serviceable as the Japanese. The 
principal mines of China are at Kaiping. The 
principal coal deposits in Japan are at Taka- 
sima, near Nagasaki. Of course Japan con- 
trols her own markets, and, since the Chinese 
are strangely oblivious to their own minefal 
wealth, also a part of theirs. Even in the Cali- 
fornia market Japan has just made a contract 
providing for the landing of two and a half 
million pounds of its coal. Most astonishing 
of all, we read in the conservative London 
“ Times ” that if the Japanese coal is found to 
be all that it is said to be, a large order may 
be given at Nagasaki. This coal has long 
been used and liked by British steamship 
companies doing business at Asiatic ports. 
Though one-twelfth more of it than of the 
English article is needed to raise the same 
amount of steam, it is so much lower in price 
that a great saving is made. 


The Despite the announcement 
“Consolidatea that Mr. Cecil Rhodes and 
Gold Fields” ™r- Rudd made $250,000 last 
year out of their 2-15 profits 
for maiaging the “ Consolidated Gold Fields ” 
of South Africa, the London “ Times” points. 
out that the profits made are mainly market 
premiums, and that the deep-level mines have 


yet to do what is expected of them. The last |” 


colossal scheme of these successful capitalists 
and empire-builders (for Mr. Rhodes has added 
to Great Britain provinces covering 600,000 


entist, has just exposed the | 


square miles) has been to propose funding all 
the South African gold-mines. This would 
be an excellent thing for the holders of poor 
mining securities, and it is probably for the 
advantage of these persons that the proposi- 
tion is made. Holders of good mining stocks, 
however, will not be anxious for such union. 
The first record of South African mines was 
in 1887, when the total product was about 
$600,000. The product’s increase has been 
prodigious, last year’s result being valued at 
nearly $40,000,000. By far the largest number 
of mines are in the Witwatersrandt district. 


what Mr. C. P. Huntington, the 


Pacific railway magnate, is 


temporary : “ If I were young 
and had $100,000, I would go at once to the 
Congo Free State and buy rubber. Over 
across the mountains you can buy it crude for 
acent a pound. To get it down to the coast 
for shipment you would probably have to pay a 
cent or two more. The natives will carry it 
over on their backs for that price. It doesn’t 
cost much to ship it to New York, where you. 
can usually count on about $1 a pound. It’s 
an adventurous sort of business, but I know of 
nothing that will pay better. I’d be worth a 
million in ten years if I were a young man and 


_ could start with $100,000.” 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Office, Company’ 
7 i Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


New York Guaranty & 


Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
s Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - <- = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = $1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 

Is a legal depository of trust funds. : 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent, or Registrar for 
Corporations. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
of Estates. 

ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS : 

Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Yittara, 
George S, Bowdoin, ames N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, | ic A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert et, Alexander E. Orr, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 

R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. tyombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


William C. Whitney. 


SUBURBAN MES 
Sha ox tha. bat 
HHB.ANGELL, 35 4 Fourth Ave. Nath, 


CHEQUES 
OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 


FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REM ITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 

FRED W. PERRY Gen’l Agen 
2 WALL ST., 


J > 
| 
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A LIST OF’ 


24 Nassau St., New York 
75 State St., Boston 


. 


will be sent you if you desire to invest your money safely and are 
satisfied with 4% or 5 per cent. interest on amount invested. 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


SELECTED 
SECURITIES 


Sample copies of The Bond Record, a 
vade mecum for investors, containing 
valuable quotation tables and other 
investment news, sent on application. 


ITEMS FROM THE 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY 1, 1895. 


Reserve Fund (4 percent. Standard), and all other 

Surplus, 4 per cent. Standard.......................... $37,479,803 


Surplus, 3% per cent. Standard, $27,258,765 


Outstanding Assurance.......... 


$913,559,733 


In the above Statement of Outstanding Assurance, Instalment Policies issued 
during 1894, and previous thereto, have been reduced to their commuted value. 


New Assurance Applied for 
Amount Declined............... 


New Assurance written........ : 


$256,552,7360 
39,435,748 
$217,115,988 


HENRY B. HYDE, President . 
JAMES W. Vice-President 


Have You $1,000 


vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 


gold? 
We have such an 
investment, and_ shall 


cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


45 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 


which you wish to in- 


_ ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other ay Estate in he 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. very Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
reat modern invention. 
ree on application to the 
ASSOCIATION, 


importance to a 
Prospectus fr 


Lawrence, 


WE All you have guessed about 
ce may be wrong. 

P AY wish to know the truth, send ‘e 

BOST. “How and Why,” issued by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3 
AGE Chesnut Street, Philadelphia” 


a fixed income 

Annuity Bonds provide, 
UTE. hing care, they prolong life. 

the of of elderly people, and on-fotnt peed 

= to thé terms address stat 

te Yr birth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, 


4gth 
Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, Jam. 1, 1894... ..-0--++-+0 $59,926,199.59 


RECEIVED IN 1894: 


For Premiums.... ....... $4,677,972.88 
For Interest and Rents... 
Profit and Loss.......... 


7,905,758.41 
$67,831 3958.00 


DISBURSED IN 1894: 


For claims by 
death and 
matured en- 
dowments.. $4,273,874-99 
Surplus _re- 

turned to 

policy-hold- - 
Lapsed and 
Surrendered 
Policies.... 


659.701.33 


Total to policy-holders... 
Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Ex- 
aminers’ fees, Printing, 


$6,198,991.52 


Advertising, Legal, Real 
Estate, and all other 
786,039.98 
7,285,559-64 


Balance Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1894... $60,546,398.36 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien..... $37,484,848.18 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds........ 12,300.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force... —1,259,444.15 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the 
Cost of United States and Other 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks.... 960.25 
Agents’ Ledger Balances.............. 3:793-06 
60,546, 
$60,546, 398.36 
Interest due and accrued .. $991,460.63 
Rents accrued.............. 7,091.83 
‘Market value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost .......... 486,721.50 
Net deferred premiums.... 203,253.01 
1,688,526.97 
Gross Assets, Dec. 31, 1894..........+:- $62,234,925.33 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to rein- 
sure all outstanding 
Policies, net, Com- 
pany’s standard....... $54,221,091.00 
All other liabilities...... 1,137,621.55 
$55,358,712.55 
Ratio of expenses of management to 
receipts 9.94 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1894, 65 97% 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. — 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Sec. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER, General Agent, 
1 Wall Street, Cor. Broadway, 
NEW YORK: CITY. 


‘ 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT. 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending December 31 1894, 


Income 


Received for Premiums - $36,123,163 82 
From all othersources - - 11,897,706 12 
| $48,020,869 94 


Disbursements 


To Policy-holders : 
For Claims by Death $11,929,794 94 
* Endowments, Dividends &c. 9,159,462 14 
For all other accounts - ~- 9,789,634 18 


$30,878,891 26 
Assets 


United States Bonds and other 
Securities $83,970,690 67 


irst lien L ans on Bond and 

Loans on Stocks and Bonds 11,366,100 00 
Real Estate - 21,691,783 39 


hin Bank and Trust Com- 
ee 9,655,198 91 


6,615,645 07 
$204,6388,783 96 
Reserve for Policies and other 


Liabilities, Company’s Stan- 
dard, American 4 per cent. 182,109,456 14 


Surplus- - - — $22,529,327 82 


Interest, Deferred Pre- 
miums &c. - 


Insurance and Annuities 
assumed and renewed $750,290,677 97 

Insurance and Annuitiesin 
force December 31 1894 855,207,778 42 


Increase in Total Income - $6. 067,724 26 
Increase in Premium Income 2,528,825 S4 
Increase in Assets - - 17,931,108 82 
Increase in Surplus - -— - 4,576,718 ot 
Increase of Insurance and 

Annuities in Force - - 51,923,039 96 


I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 


ment and find the same to be correct 
CuHarces A. PrELLER Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned 
as usual, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Viceé-PRESIDENT 


WALTER R, GILLETTE General Manager 
Isaac F, Lioyp 2d Vice-President 
REDERIC CROMWELL Treasurer 
Emory MCCLINTOCK LL.D. F.I.A. Actuary 


Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association 


[FOUNDED 1878] 
Exchange Building, 53 State Street 


BOSTON 
Larger and Stronger than Ever 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1894 


Insurance in force....... $106,889,455.00 
Policies written during the 

11,667 
Insurance written during 


Emergency or Surplus 


1,085,510.11 
Amount carried to surplus | 

Fund during the year. . 227 ,¢54.77 
Dividends paid to Policy- 

holders during the year 175,539.21 


Total Membership....... 39,880 


Amount paid in Losses... 1,688 ,263.34 
Total amount paid in 
Losses Since organiza- 


Cost about 60 per cent. usual rates 


_ Splendid Opens for epamenth: Men to Act as Spe- 
, General, and e Age 
GEORGE A. a President 


W. G. CORTHELL, Treasurer 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6% a s, State, County, City,and School Warrants 
nd Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
mpt interest payments st references. 
7% prompt interes solicited. 
8% JOHN P. DORE & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


February Necrology 
February 2.—Adoniram Judson Gordon, 


Born 1836. One of the foremost preach- 
a in the Baptist denomination. See 


page 234. 

February 2.—-Charles Candee Baldwin. . Born 
1833. Presiding Judge of the Circuit 
Court for the Eighth Ohio District, and one 
of. the most prominent jurists in the State. 

February 5.—The Rev. Dr. Henry Augustus 
Coit. Born 1830. Rector of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 

February 8.—The Rev. Dr. William Markergo 
Taylor. Born 1829. For sixteen years 
pastor of the Derby Road Church, Liver- 
pool, and for twenty years of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City. See 
page 261. 

February 8.—Reginald Stuart Poole. Born 
1832. Professor of Egyptology at the 
University of London, and the author of 
authoritative works on archzology. 

February 11.—Charles Arthur Gayarré. Born 
1805. A prolific writer on_ historical, 
legal, and political subjects, and the oldest 
surviving United States Senator. 

February 14.—Isaac Pusey Gray. Born 1828. 
Ex-Governor of Indiana. Minister to 
Mexico. The first man to receive diplo- 
matic honors from the present Adminis- 
tration. 

February 18.—Archduke Albert Friedrich 
Rudolf. Born 1817. Field-Marshal and 
Inspector-General of the Austrian Army. 

February 19.—Auguste Vacquerie. Born 1819.: 
A well-known Parisian dramatic author, 
poet, and journalist. 

February 20.—Frederick Douglass. Born 1817. 
The best known of negro orators. His 
life was given to the improvement of his 
race. See page 34I. 

February 25.—Henry Austin Bruce, First 
Baron Aberdare. Born 1815. Late Home 
Secretary, Lord President of the Council, 
and President of the weiveraity College 
of Wales. 


For Bronchial and Asthmatic Complaints, 
“ Brown’s Bronchtal Troches” have remarkable 
curative propertics. 


espe! Hymns 


NOS. * 


WiTH 
A TUNE FOR 
FACH HYMN. 


739 Hymns, strongly bound in Maroon 
colored cloth, for 81.00 per Copy 
If by Mail, add 18 cents postage. 
Editions of WORDS ONLY. at 810, 820, $25, 
and 830 per 100, will be issued in February. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. ae re JOHN CHURCH CO. 
76 E. Ninth St., New York |S. E C. ath & Elm, Cincinnati 


$10,000 for Prize Sermons 


I am authorized by responsible parties to offer 
prizes amounting to $10,000 for sermons upon s cific 
subjects relating to poe Ethics of Citizens ip. Prizes 
to be paid in cash. tition open to all ministers 
in the United States. or terms, conditions, and 
torm of application address 

ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
Pres. Nat. Citizens’ Association, 
MAYVILLE, N. Y. 


BABY CARRIAGES 35 


If you don't want this 

kind we can give one guy 
rice you want up 
tvery Carriage 831,55. 


MONTCOMERY WARD & CO. 
118 Aves; Chi cago. 


O, 
ONLYIQ) 7o BBOVE. ABOVE cost. 
@strong , serv le, Baby Care 
Otherstylesrangingin priceup 
to$25.00, fuily warranted for 3 years.Ship- + 
a ped on 10daystrial, freicht paid, no money 
. Reedand Rattan Chairs 


sy te-Dav for our handsome 
Dept. B13. OXFORD MFG. CU., 42 Wabash Te 


A Feast! 


| HARPER'S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


PRIZE STORY COMPETITION 


Za for Young People Only 

Harper’s YounGc offers three prizes for 
ks the best stories, not exceeding 2000 words, which ge 
5, Shall be sent to it, on or before April 1sth, 1895, #2 
written by any boy or girl who is not yet eighteen 
years old. Prizes will be in money, as follows: 


First Prize, $60; second, $25; third, $25 
ee A NEW LONG SERIAL 1 


SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By KIRK MUNROE 
g) Hundreds of ne” Articles. Largest and Best of 4 
the Juveniles ; 
Write for Sample Copy and 16-p. Illus. Prospectus, Free 
Published by HARPER & 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR MARCH 


Copper, Steel, and Bank-Note Engraving. 
By C. W. Dickinson, Jr. (Illustrated.) 

Describes the various styles of engraving on metal, 
and tells how counterfeiting bank notes is. made difficult 
by the wonderful work of the geometrical lathe and 
other means. 

The Birth of a Sicilian Volcano. By Prof. 
ALPHEUs S. PACKARD. (Illustrated.) 

A vivid description of the eruption that formed one of 
the cones surrounding Etna 
The Mother in ouniiire Advancement. By 

Mrs. BurRTON SMITH. 


} 


_ A wholesome and feeling view of the woman question, 


by an earnest Southern woman. 


Wellner’s Sail-Wheel Flying Machine. By 
Miss HELENE Bonrort. (Illustrated.) 

A device which promises much for the navigation of 

the air, isting of a novel mode of employing aéro- 


OTHER ARTICLES: 

THE LESSON OF THE ForeEsT Fires; SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
IN BoarRD SCHOOLS; BIOLOGICAL WorK IN SECON- 
DARY ScHooLts; THE **‘ MuTuAL Arp Socizty”’ or 
THE SEnsEs (illustrated); AN O_p INpustry: THE 
ScignTiIFIC WorK OF TYNDALL; THE HIGHEST 
MounTAIN ASCENT; BOOKBINDING: ITs PROCESSES 
AND IDEAL; THE BEGINNINGS OF AGRICULTURE} 
SKETCH OF THOMAS NUTTALL (with Portrait). 

CORRESPONDENCE; Ep1Tor’s TABLE; LITERARY NOTICES. 
PopuLaR MISCELLANY; NOTEs. 


50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


EASTER SELECTIONS 


at 1895 containing Carols and Responsive Readings.. 
ce 5 cents, postpaid. 


RESURCAM 


A service of Song and Readings, by H. R. PALMER. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. 


CANTATAS: 


“Flower Praise’ .(20 cts) “Festival of the 
Flowers” (30 cts) “*Under the Paims’’ (30 c> 


MUSICAL VISITOR conte 
Send for our complete list of Easter Music. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR 
O. 2 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS. 
Containing the latest Anthems, Quartets, Duets, 
Songs and Choruses, by the authors. . 
Will be issued February 25th aioe. 
Price: Pa Covers, 36c. per copy, postpaid ; 
r dozen; Board “covers, -80 Ger. dozen ; Cloth,. 
86.00 per "dozen, by express not prepaid. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave:, Chicago. 


| 
unded. ustrated Catalogue 8) 
1.60 up, direct from factory atonly 10 per 
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“Balsam 
of Gilead ”’ 
(the Pine.) 


“ON 
PT, 


E> 

S 

PINE TAR 
SOAP 


Persian Healing 


Bad 


It is balm for the disappointed who 
have tried other and less efficient 
soaps for the skin. Asa Soap for the 
Toilet, Bath and Nursery it is equally 
desirable. 


For Women 


Comfortable, care- 
fully made percale 
Wrappers, with 
large sleeves, wide 
skirts, and watteau ~ 
back. Made this 
season to sell for 
$7.00; but we make 
the price 


75 Cents 


Neat, pretty 
styles — principally 
black, navy blue, 
and gray stripes 
and figures, onlight 

and dark grounds. Line of sizes com- 
plete, and every wrapper was made 
to fit perfectly. 
Reimbursement cheerfully made if 
desired. 
The quantity is large, but, as the 
value is quite exceptional, it may not 
_be equal to the demand, so mail your 
order at once, giving bust measure. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


| WRAPPERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


O O 


i) That’s w why Dr.Warner’s 
| Coraline fit you. | 


= Brothers 0o., 369 Broadw Co., Co., 359 200 Broadway, New York. | 


Waiting 
By John Burroughs 
[Reprinted by Request] 
Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
_ Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 


_ I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years ; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 
The brooks that spring in yonder height; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky ; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


La Farge Honored 


Mr. John La Farge, the well-known painter 
and worker in stained glass, visited Paris last 
year, and was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by MM. Cazin, Carolus Duran, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Jean Tissot, and other eminent 
French artists. M. de Chavamnes, as Presi- 
dent of the Salon of the Champ de Mars, re- 
quested Mr. La Farge to exhibit specimens of 
his work at their next exhibition, and added, 
as an inducement, that two entire rooms would 
be put at his disposal. Mr. La Farge has just 
completed the selection of his works for the 
exhibition in Paris, and they are now being 
shown in New York at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries. Many of them are water-color studies 
of scenes in the Southern Pacific islands. 
They one and all glow with the artist’s won- 
derful iridescent hues. Mr. La Farge has also 
received an additional honor in being requested 
by M. Bondite, the Director of the Luxem- 
bourg, to select a picture fully representing 
our popular American artist, that the French 
Government might purchase it for the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. 


Sickness Among Children 
is prevalent at all seasons of the yan, but can be 
avoided largely when they are propery cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of. a valuable pam a 
accessible to all who will send address to the 
Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 

Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent*on receipt of 


4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 


DOLLARS FUN AND COMFORT 


Hale’s Book tells the story, Rag cage and prices 


agus, Rhubarb, Hardy ‘Peaches, Japan IN FRUIT 


a ubarb, a Peach hes, 
postal now, HALE South Conn. 


ums, and other 


There is no virtue in ‘pearl 


top’ or “pearl glass,” un- 


less it fits your lamp. Get 
the ‘Index to Chimneys’”— 


free. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, of 


maker 


tough glass. 
+ Beautiful Women... 
Pictures 
Properly Clothed 


in garments interlined with 
FIBRE CHAMOIS. 


As a support in Puffed Sleeves and 
Skirts, of the present style, FIBRE 
CHAMOIS is superior to ‘hair cloth, 4 
crinoline, or elastic duck. 

For interlining Bed Spreads, where +, 
warmth is required without weight, @ 
FIBRE CHAMOIS has no equal, being 
light, clean and warm, and within the 
reach of all, so far as cost goes. 

Throw aside the heavy old-fashioned 
dirt and germ-breeding cotton com- 
fortable, and enjoy the luxury of an 
Eider Down Coverlet at one-tenth the 
cost, by using FIBRE CHAMOIS. 


a) 
a) 
a) 
Beware of inferior imitations. See 
that what you buy is stamped ‘‘ FIBRE © 


2) 


CHAMOIS,”’’ as it is patented and trade- 
marked and will be protected. 


To be had at the Lining Defart- 
ments of all Dry Goods Stores. 


underwear—Send a 

OOOO C0000 00000000000 
DEAFNESS 


and headnoises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
Entirely ne invention; diff- 


safe, simple, comfortaple and invisible 
rum in the world. undreds 
being benefited where medica] skill bee 


WILSON EAR D RUM 
155 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, wv 


No. 679 
Cycle 


Is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear of chain mo greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


— ists. Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Missing Link 


1000 Bargains for le. for 
La BRO.,06 Cortlandt Buvet 


| 
— 
_ 
| 
| 
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.Vew Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 189s, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 


The Outlook is a Paper, con- 
taining this week forty he subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars ¥ year, payable in 
advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the_publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discentinuances.—|If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remnit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Ex eo: Money-Order, 
payable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 

Letters should be 

THE OUTLOO 
Clinton Hail, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Queer Premiums! 
From the “ Evangelist ”’ 

We are much interested to observe that our 
highly esteemed contemporary, the “ Presby- 
terian,” of which the Rev. S. A. Mutchmore, 
D.D., LL.D., is one of the editors and proprie- 
tors, is recognizing the important office of 
music in the service of religion, and is offering 
a tasteful selection of songs and roundelays, 
doubtless with a view to promote the interests 
of the Church, and extend his paper's circula- 
tion and influence among the masses. In the 
list of premiums offered we notice such sacred 
gems as the following : 


Arm in Arm with Lizzie. 

Flirting in the Starlight Waltz. 

Hoppity, yt High and Low. 

harlie. 

’ma one Just the Same. 

Doolan’s Cat. 

oney Don’t You Grieve. 

I’ve Been There Myself. 

Tara-ra Boom De-ay 

You Should Have Seen Her Boots: 

Pious Orgies. 

They Discharged Him Because He Was Old. 

These are but a few of the many charming, 
not to say rollicking, melodies which our Phil- 
adelphia contemporary offers to a waiting con- 
stituency ; confident, it would seem, that Pres- 
byterians generally will hasten to obtain a 
family repertory so promotive of a lively Sun- 
day afternoon around the piano. Just where 


these chaste ballads should come in, in a home 


‘service of praise which might include the 


reading of a few editorials from the “ Presby- 
terian,” we must leave for it to determine. We 
have the word of the tuneful Watts that relig- 
ion never was designed to make our pleasures 
less, and perhaps selections from the “ Pres- 
byterian’s ” Premium Hymnal might solve the 
problem of the evening service! The singing 
of these agreeable ballads would surely have 
a tendency to “fill the galleries” quite as 
much, perhaps, as a sermon from the great 
patriarch of our last Assembly. 


BAKER & CO, 


a Largest Manufacturers of 


URE, HIGH CRADE 


‘AND CHOCOLATES 


Pia On this Continent, have received 
HIGHEST AWARDS 
Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Europe and America. 


Lae 4 Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 


used i a 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


S0.D BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MEN’S 


Spring Woolens 


Irish Hand-Loom Homespuns, 
English Worsted Suitings, 
Scotch Cheviot Suitings. 


VENETIANS, COVERT COATINGS, 
THIBE‘, VICUNA COATINGS. 


BLACK, BLUE, AND MIXED 
ENGLISH SERGES. 


English Trouserings. 
Tweeds and Heavy Corduroys 
for Bicycle Suits, Bicycle Hose. 


LADIES’ CLOTHS. 
The Latest Colorings. 


Men’s Furnishings. 


Neckwear. 
The Latest Imported and City Styles. 
SHIRTS, 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
Steamer and Bath Robes, 
Silk and Cheviot Pajamas, 
* Night Shirts. 
Silk and Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Dent’s Gloves, 
Fownes’ Gloves, 
Courvoisier’s Gloves, 
UMBRELLAS. 


KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 


THE AURAPHONE 


ad a recent scientific invention which will restore the hear- 
net any one not born deaf. When in the ear itis invis- 
ble, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. Itisto 
7 ear what glasses are to the eye,an ear spectacle. Inclose 
stamp for particulars. Can be tested free of charge at 
THE AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Square, New York 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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IN A HOUSE 
WITH OUR 


WIRE 


SPECIALTY : 
SCREENING HOUSES TO 
{ WE Pay FREIGHT. | WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
} THE E. T. BURROWES co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
i OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. .. 


| 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by more Tubular Cushions. Have h 
ing than all 
vices d. Help ears as REE 
doeyes. F’. Hiscox, B'éway, N.Y. Book of proofs 


ASK FOR THE 
New Japanese Perfume 


MAT-SU-KI-TA 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


Have much pleasure in to Amert- 
can clientele their latest perfum 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. 


“Tt is a perfume with 


“Matsukita 
*“*‘namein itself, 
“of fragrance of 


flow: 
New vers Observer. # 


it toalllovers of the. 
celebrated 


Crown Lavender Salts, 


so popular all over the world. Sold Everywhere. 


SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL | 


STEEL CEILINGS and | 


Adapted 


SIDE WALL FINISH 


Catalogue, prices, and estimates, on application. 
THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.) 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WASTE and 

THICKENING of 
by using the Pneu- 

matic Stopper. ink 


le you use it. 


Four sizes. Give P At your dealers, or by 
mail, 25 cents. With handsome paste. Sen 
for circular. 


359 New 


BORDEAUX’S SPECIALTIES 


For the Complexion 


A valuable book entitled ‘* Secrets of the Toilet,” 
containing new receipts, sent Free, explaining a new 


‘method of easily producing an exquisite complexion 


without paint, powders, or mage compounds; a 
rational method of curing all skin diseases, improving 
the form, etc. Address, with stamp, 


BORDEAUX TOILET CO., 132 Beylsten St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOO 


GRANQ RAPIDS 


QUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
Developing Throat and_ Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. | Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
for improving and voice. Sénd stamp 


for circularsto I., Hygienic Supply Co., Boston. 


14 
Kero’ 
| 
| 
| 
**‘charm that_cannot be 
|  ‘‘described. Itsnameis 
} CROWN PERFUME Ry 
BLOSSOMS] \ 
AND 
— 
Mak 
FLOUR 
i Also Special Diabeyh Fog Barley 
and Patent Biecu akg 
Unrivaled£n Ar ca o& Europe. 
{ Pamphlets BaXigg Sawples Free. 
Write Farwell Waertow\N. ¥., U.S.A. 
| 
if LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
ii IN THE WORLD 
| OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
\ 
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About People *: 


—There are three women members of the 
Colorado Legislature. They are Mrs. Holly, 
Mrs. Pressingham, and Mrs. Klock. 

—The richest man in either House of Con- 
gress is Mr. Paul Sorg, of Middletown,O. He 
represents the Third District, which lies just 
north of Cincinnati. 

—General Schofield is the sixth man who 
has held the high rank of Lieutenant-General 
of the United States Army. The others were 
Washington, Scott, Grant, Sherman, and Sheri- 
dan. 

—lIt is said that one explanation of the un- 


compromising attitude toward the South of. 


Senator Hoar and his brother, the late Judge 
Rockwood Hoar, is found in an experience of 
their father, Samuel Hoar, also an eminent 
jurist. Ile was expelled from South Carolina 
by legislative act in 1844 while defending col- 
ored citizens of Massachusetts under arrest. 

— Signor Cavallotti,who has recently jumped 
into great prominence by reason of his fierce 
opposition to the Italian Prime Minister, is a 
Milanese of some fifty years of age. He began 
his public career by writing plays, poetry, 
and essays, all of which had immediate suc- 
cess. During the past twenty years he has 
been the irreconcilable leader of the Republi- 
can Extreme Left in Parliament. 

— Bishop Schereschewsky, late of the Prot- 

estant Episcopal Missionary Diocese of China, 
_ has had a picturesque career. Bornin Russia 
of Ilebrew parents, he was educated at the 
University of Breslau, Prussia. In 1855 he 
became a Christian, and entered the Presby- 
terian Church. Some time afterward he 
changed to the Episcopal Church, and was 
enrolled among the students of the General 
Theological Seminary, "New York City. He 
then went to China as a missionary. While 
there he translated the Bible into the Man- 
darin language, and became one of the fore- 
most Chinese scholars in the world. 

—Though ninety-three years old, the Rev. 
Dr.. William Henry Furness is still an active 
clergyman. Not long ago he came over.to 
New York from Philadelphia, preached the 
next day at All Souls’ Church, and gave a 
Bible talk. His voice was as clear and reso- 
nant as that of a man forty years younger, and 
no one who was fortunate enough to be pres- 
ent can ever forget the 1are charm and im- 
pressiveness of his manner. The following 
Tuesday Dr. Furness officiated at the mar- 
riage of Miss Mildred Conway with Mr. Philip 
Sawyer. Mrs. Sawyer is the only child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Moncure D. Conway, at whose mar- 
riage in 1858 Dr. Furness was also the officiat- 
ing clergyman. 

—Mr. Archibald Forbes, the most famous 
of war correspondents, says of Mr. Frederick 
Villiers, perhaps the next most famous: “ He 
has been my stanch comrade in several cam- 
paigns, and on not a few battle-fields. 
I went on the shelf, he, yet young, has seen 
fighting enough to constitute him a veteran 
twice over. He came to me first in the mid- 
dle of the Servian War, with a letter of intro- 
duction from a dear friend of both of us. His 
face was so ingenuous, his manner so modest, 


his simplicity so quaint, that I adopted him as | 


‘my boy,’ before our first interview was over. 
Whenever, afterward, the war-tocsin sounded, 
it was the signal, too, of a letteror a call from 
Villiers to know when I was setting out; thus 
it went without saying that he and I were to 
go together.” 

—The father of the new President of France 
was originally a chairmaker, who neverthcless 
had capital enough to hire several workmen 
when he first came to Paris. One of these work- 
men stood sponsor when Félix was born. At 
that time the family lived in the same back 
court of the noisy Rue Faubourg Saint-Denis 
where M. Faure Zéve hadhis shop. The father 
Saw to ‘it, nevertheless, that Félix had a high- 
school education, and in time the business had 
come to such prospetity that the family were 
able to remove from their crowded street and 
shop to an apartment on the newly opened 
Rue Auber, close to where the huge Opera- 
House was.then building. Notwithstanding 
this advance in life, Félix served his regular 
apprenticeship in the shops of a leather-manu- 
facturer. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


is less. 


FAHNESTOCE, 
Pi ttsburgh. 


New York. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 
JOHN T. BROS.CO 


hiladelphia. 
MORLEY, 


St. Louis. 


— address 


‘Lhe Reason 


why some dealers try to sell, and some paint- 
ers use, other than genuine brands (see 
list) of White Lead is that their first cost 
Quality should be the first consid- 
eration, and is the true economy. 

For colors, the National Lead Co.’s tint- 
ing colors are especially prepared for tinting 
Pure White Lead to any shade required. 


For pamphlet and color-card — sent free 


NATIONAL LEAD 


1 Broadway, New York. 


instructions given for culture. 


= aso ACRES OF NURSERY. 


A FLOWER GARDEN FOR 2scts, 

To prove by results the superior quality of our Seeds we will mail ten full-sized 
packets of Flower Seeds forasc. These packets contain hundreds of choice varieties, 
) and with the simple culture a child of ten years can give, will produce a brilliant 
display of beautiful Flowers all Summer and Autumn. 
of choice Vegetable Seeds, selected especially for boys, for 25c. All are fully de- 
scribed in our grand Illustrated Catalogue of 150 large pages, with a host of valuable 
novelties and all the good old varieties of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, and full 
Sent FREE to all who order either collection. To a 
those who send TEN CENTS and name this paper, we mail a bulb of the lovely if 
Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three Gladiolus, and the Catalogue. 

YEAR. 


Also ten full-sized packets 


25,000 FT. GREENHOUSES. 


WRINGING 


isimpossible unless your Ay made rolls. 
NTED ROLLS of the AMERI- 
the turers of Wringers and Rolls 


wringer insist on having the 
CAN WRINGER ern 

inthe world. $2,500 
on rol's, 


capit: il. See our nameand warrantstam 
Books of useful wringer information FREE, 


DRY < 


When you buy a 


WA RRA NZEE 
Address Street, New- York. 


CRITERION and 
PARABOLON 


Views illustratin 
J. B. COLT & CO. 38 189 La Salle St., CuH1caco; 131 Post St., SAN FRANCISCO 


MAGIC LANTERNS stereopticons 


are money earners and profitable otherwise. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light. 
~ ar and educational subjects. 


Send for catalogue. 


ekman St., New York; 50 Bromfield St.. 


Since . 


The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


: simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 


copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 


circulars. = AWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey St., New York 


YOUR 


PAINT Roors 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure andclean. It covers double 


the and will last four or flvs 
simes Longer ually useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars Joe, om Co., Jersey City. N. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 


in excess of thirty. 


A GENTLEMAN owning a furnished home over- 
lookin the ty poe in a sarge village an hour and quar- 
ter’s ride from Grand Central Depot, would like to finda 
per family.of net more than three or four adults to 

occupy the same furnish board for two 
maid in lieu of rent from May 1, or cartier, to Nov. 
ater. Address LAWYE » Box 2, 639, 
ity 


TO LIBRARIANS.—The following sets of aie 
are offered for sale: Littell’s Living Age, Vols. 1 to1 


inclusive En Weekly Genealogical Register Vols. 
1 to 31% be Vols. rto21r. Parti on 
1 to 313, Harpe Cw EYES, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—For sale or rent, a comfort- 
ably furnished house ; ane situation ; on street-car line ; 
twelve ppagtments ern conveniences. If not 
sold wil rented until October. Address JOHN 

HILD, Asheville, N. C 


FLORFDA:MOSS. Very pretty for 
t curiosity. Package by mail ee <— nique 
nts wante 


F orida cones sent ~ 25 cents. Special 
TCALF, 


ad on large lots. IZZIE 
awthorne, Florida. 


A SUBURBAN HOME can be obtained 
than you think. I obtained one 
others to do the same. For particulars ad 
ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 


WANTED—A position as resident “overness by a 
young lady competent to prepare gizls fos for college. Mod- 
only required. Ad ., Germantown, 


| ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 
New York, 
BROOKLYN, 
New York. 
COLLIER, 
St. Louis. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 
MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 
Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN, 
SOUTHERN, 
St, Louis and Chicega 
ULSTER, 
New York. 
UNC i, 
@ 
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A 
tor 
NONE SUCH Noe, 
MINCE MEAT WA | 
MEBRBELL-SOULE CO.,Syracuse,N. ¥, 
PISO’S CURE FOR 
GURES WHERE / AIL on | 
; Best. Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. .Use FS 
in time. Sold by druggists. = 


